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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AS A CONSTITUTIONAL 
FORCE. 


L 


ROM the constitutional point of view, the Session of 1893-4 
k is the most interesting of recent times, not because of the 
discussion and rejection of the Home Rule Bill, for that unhappy 
measure is a mere revenant or ghost, haunting the place of graves, 
wherein its mortal body was solemnly interred seven years ago. The 
slaying of the Home Rule Bill occurred in 1886; the Thing that 
stalked across the stage of British politics in 1893 was a 
phantom of the night. You struck at it with your partisan, and you 
could not indeed wound its hollow and insubstantial form; but the 
steel went through it unresistingly at each stroke. The real value of 
the Home Rule Bill in the revised version was that it gave the House 
of Lords an opportunity of doing unto it what the Commons did to its 
earlier edition in ’86. The means here was infinitely more important 
than the end. No one thinks or cares about the Home Rule Bill now, 
unless it be Mr. Gladstone and the Irish members. But the action of 
the House of Lords, the changed position of that assembly, as further 
exemplified in its attitude towards the Employers’ Liability Bill and 
the Local Government Bill, these have become the most serious 
issues in English politics and the most permanent and far-reaching 
results of a most confused and protracted Session. 

The Radicals affect to be delighted. The Lords, they say, have 
done the trick at last. After years of pricking and goading, we have 
at length got them to start well on the downward road. They. are 
slipping gaily along the primrose path to the everlasting bonfire, and 
gorgeous will be the blaze in which they will be consumed. For here 
is this “‘ Tory caucus,” this ‘‘ Committee of the Carlton Club” (vide 
Radical Press passim) plainly defying the House of Commons,’ and 
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casting out measures which the representatives of the People have 
passed. Will the People stand that? Your latter-day Radical thinks 
they will not, or at any rate tries to think so; and with a great 
beating of tom-toms and blowing of the political trumpet at Ports- 
mouth and elsewhere, is nervously preparing to ‘‘ go to the country ”’ 
on the cry of “Down with the House of Lords,” while the rank 
and file of Unionism are gloomily warned that a great constitutional 
change is in progress, and that the Peers, by their action, have 
forced it to the front. 

The last statement, I believe, is not altogether wide of the mark. 
The Peers have done nothing but exercise their old constitutional 
privilege in a thoroughly constitutional fashion. They have sought 
after no novelty, they have attempted no innovation. Nevertheless, it 
is true enough that their action this year and last year, considering 
all the circumstances of the case, has introduced a novel element into 
English politics. The Government of England, it has been frequently 
said, is a Government of tacit understandings. If we want to 
know the functions of any particular member of the body politic we 
must ascertain not what it may do, theoretically and constitutionally, 
but what in practice it is generally understood and assumed that it will 
do. The Crown’s nominal rights and prerogatives are enormous; it 
is allowed to keep them on the understanding, never expressed but 
invariably acted upon, that it will permit the great majority 
of them to remain in abeyance. It has virtually abandoned 
its control over legislation and its veto upon new laws 
sent up to it by Parliament. Now, until the events of the 
past few years changed the whole current and complexion of our 
politics, that was the position into which the House of Lords was 
quietly and, as it seemed, contentedly drifting. In the great era of 
moderate Liberal progress and middle-class predominance, which 
extended from the ministry of Lord Melbourne to the ministry of Lord 
Beaconsfield, the House of Lords was insensibly losing its importance 
as a working factor in the machinery of the Constitution. Largely 
composed of elderly or middle-aged Peers of the old Whiggish and old 
Tory connections, its conduct was marked, as a rule, by a natural 
timidity, and a shrinking desire to avoid forcing itself obtrusively upon 
the hostile notice of those still dreaded and unfamiliar legions whom the 
Reform Bill and the ballot-box had brought into the field. The Peers 
felt that they were the reliquie Danaum—the remnants of the old 
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Constitution that had escaped the fierce storm of change and progress. 
Besides, Liberal “‘ ideas” were in the air, and a generation brought up 
on its Mill and its Macaulay had an idea that all “ privilege” was 
opposed to the eternal verities of politics. Therefore, the Lords, the 
privileged class of legislators, had a tendency to keep themselves a 
good deal in the shade, to shirk anything in the nature of a conflict 
with the Ministry and the majority of the day, to render themselves— 
Save on one or two rare and exceptional occasions—a mere registering 
Chamber, whose main function it was to endorse and accept the 
edicts promulgated in another place. The veto power was 
recognised; it might be used if occasion called for it; but it 
was felt that the occasion would arise more and more seldom, 
until, in fact, the veto of the Lords, like the veto of the Crown, 
became almost atrophied from disuse. That was accepted Liberal 
doctrine in the ’fifties and ’sixties: and, thanks to the efforts of 
Liberal statesmen like Palmerston and Russell, who were quite as 
much opposed to revolutionary changes as their Conservative oppo- 
nents, and to the general timidity and lack of energy in the Upper 
House, it seemed likely enough to correspond to the facts at no very 
distant date. Had things gone on quietly, as they were a generation 
back, the British Constitution might have calmly drifted into trying the 
experiment of government by a single Chamber, and the House of 
Lords would have been “ended,” not because it was too strong, but 
because it was not strong and self-assertive enough. 

There was another cause, and perhaps a’more potent one, for this 
comparative inefficacy and unobtrusiveness of the House of Lords ; and 
this was the character of the House of Commons. A Second Chamber 
is necessary, chiefly because a First Chamber is imperfect.. ‘With a 
perfect Lower House,” said Walter Bagehot, writing twenty-eight 
years ago, “it is certain that an Upper House would be scarcely of 
any value.” 

“If we had an ideal House of Commons, perfectly representing the 
nation, always moderate, never passionate, abounding in men of leisure, 
never omitting the slow and steady forms necessary for good considera- 
tion, it is certain that we should not need a higher Chamber. The 
work would be done so well that we should not want anyone to look 
over or revise it. And whatever is unnecessary in government is perni- 
cious. Humanlife makes so much complexity necessary that an artificial 


addition is sure to do harm ; you cannot tell where the needless bit of 
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machinery will catch and clog the hundred needful wheels; but the 
chances are conclusive that it will impede them somewhere, so nice 
are they, and so delicate. But, though, beside an ideal House of 
Commons, the Lords would be unnecessary, and therefore pernicious ; 
beside the actual House, a revising and leisured legislature is extremely 
useful if not quite necessary.” 

If the necessity was apparent to keen and thoughtful observers like 
Bagehot in 1866, it is a good deal clearer to-day. The House of 
Commons, of thirty or even twenty years ago, was certainly very far 
from a perfect legislative and deliberative assembly. It was probably 
less well-informed than the present, or the last House of Commons; 
it was certainly narrower, less sympathetic, less industrious, less. 
keenly interested in politics. But at least it got through its work 
comfortably, effectually, and, on the whole, satisfactorily, and it 
fairly represented the views and realised the aspirations, I do not 
say of the nation, but at any rate of its electorate. It accom- 
plished what it was wanted to do: that is to say, it gradually and 
steadily carried into operation those moderate political reforms on 
which the hearts of most middle-class Englishmen were seriously, if 
not too ardently, set. It did not overload itself with business ; 
its personnel commanded the respect of the country; it contrived to 
work through a respectable tale of legislation year by year; and, 
though it had its ample share of the inconsistency, the contradic- 
toriness, and the mental confusion which are common to all large and 
miscellaneous assemblies of men, it was on the whole a reasonably efficient 
and successful body, which knew what the nation wanted and was able 
to carry out its intentions. Indeed it would probably be no exaggera+ 
tion to say that at no time in its career has the House of Commons 
been so powerful and so efficient as it was during the first 
three decades of the Queen’s reign. And in the fourth decade, 1867- 
1877, though the “‘ leap in the dark” had enthroned the demecracy in 
power, and though Mr. Gladstone had begun the progress of pulling the 
institutions of the country to bits, the old influences and traditions. 
remained, and the House of Commons was still a sober, capable, 
business-like body, unquestioned master in its own house, and regarded 
with respect and quiet admiration Ly most Englishmen. 

Recent years have witnessed a great change. The House of 
Commons has become a by-word for incompetency, confusion, and 
the incapacity to execute its allotted tasks without an amount 
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of straining and creaking that threatens to shake the whole fabric to 
pieces. Only by terrific exertions, and after a ludicrous display of fuss 
and wasted energy, can the House of Commons be got to do anything 
at all. It wrangles, quarrels, obstructs, and pours out reams of dull 
and meaningless talk which nobody can read or heed. It has still 
some great debaters and a few splendid orators, but taken in the 
mass the speaking is commonplace, undistinguished, and incurably 
prolix. The House is overwhelmed by its work and does it so clumsily 
that its proceedings are a reproach to a nation of men of business. Take 
the recent Session. Can anything be more absurd than the spectacle 
it presented to the astonished gaze of ‘ the civilised world”? For more 
than a year the House has been sitting almost continuously, and practi- 
cally nothing has been discussed but three Bills, of which only one can 
be considered a measure of first-rate importance, and in two of which 
the general principle was accepted from the outset by both the great 
parties. The ‘‘ impotence” of Parliament has become a commonplace 
of political controversy. But obviously if an assembly is impotent— 
impotent to perform its functions of rapid and effective legislation, and 
impotent to control its own members—it needs a helping, sustaining, and 
revising hand somewhere. Thus the old constitutional duty of the House 
of Lords becomes of much more actual and practical importance. It is 
constantly compelled to do what the theorists have always said that it 
ought to do if occasion arose. The occasion has arisen; and under 
the leadership of men strong enough to accept responsibility and to 
disregard noisy agitation, the House of Lords has tranquilly stepped 
into the position of a really effective legislative Chamber. Under the 
House of Commons’ conditions bills are hustled through, with half their 
clauses undiscussed, and the other half a mass of contradictions, 
absurdities, and inconsistencies. These ragged, amorphous measures 
are cut and trimmed into shape in the House of Lords, or sent back 
again shorn of the excrescences, which embarrassed ministers, over- 
whelmed with work and distracted by the necessity of conciliating one 
or other section of their miscellaneous following, have been compelled 
to fasten upon them. 

Next to the rise of obstruction, the system of:government by groups 
has done most to weaken the Commons and Strengthen the Lords 
Both elements were largely developed, if not introduced, by the resolute 
and unscrupulous Irishman, with whom Mr. Gladstone, in an evil 
moment for his party, compacted an alliance. When Parnell organised 
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the Nationalist Party and used it to hamper and shackle all English 
legislation, he builded better, or at least larger, than he knew. His 
object was to worry the House of Commons into getting rid of its Irish 
question at all costs; he probably did not guess that the indirect results 
would be a growing conviction on the part of Englishmen that it was 
necessary to find some constitutional counterpoise to the erratic and 
uncertain motions of an assembly, which might at any moment be at 
the mercy-of a set of determined adventurers, the representatives of a 
province, a sect, and a class, who were prepared to fight for their own 
special object, regardless of the general welfare, or even of those large 
and well-marked party interests which the use and traditions of two 
centuries have established. And this feeling has been emphasised by 
the experiences of the last eighteen months. After the General 
Election of 1892 the country found itself governed by a majority so 
insignificant that it might legitimately be regarded as the result 
of an electoral “fluke.” The shifting of a few thousand votes 
in a score of constituencies would have reduced Mr. Gladstone’s 
following in the House below that of his opponents. And that 
is not all, It is impossible not to take into account the character, 
as well as the numbers, of the dominant party in the House 
of Commons. The Radicals naturally object to this analysis 
by groups and nationalities; one can easily understand that the 
process is distasteful to them. But their outcry does not prevent 
Englishmen from realising that they are being temporarily ruled by a 
coalition which is supported by those who are out of accord 
with the feelings, habits, prejudices, and interests of the larger 
number of the inhabitants of England. Mr. Gladstone is in 
power owing to Scotch, Irish, and Welsh votes, aided by those 
of a minority of Englishmen, many of whom, like the teetotalers, 
the Liberationists, and the Home Rulers, pursue objects to which the 
majority of their fellow-countrymen are opposed. Yet this casual 
majority, made up of disconnected groups, with diverse aims and 
interests, may, so far as the House of Commons is concerned, combine 
at any moment to force through a proposal which would be deeply 
distasteful to the mass of Englishmen. Most Anglo-Saxon Englishmen 
are moderate drinkers of beer and spirits; but the teetotalers might 
quite conceivably win over the representatives of the Celtic countries 
to force upon Sir William Harcourt a measure of prohibition. More 
Englishmen belong to the Church of England than to any Noncon- 
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formist sect ; but it is at least not beyond the bounds of possibility that 
Irish Roman Catholics, in alliance with English and Welsh Dissenters, 
might prevail upon Mr. Gladstone to bring in a Disestablishment, if 
not a Disendowment, Bill for England. The larger number of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain are vehemently opposed to Home Rule; 
nevertheless a Home Rule Bill has been carried through the House of 
Commons. Small and uninfluential as the majority is, while it lasts 
and holds together it can do what it pleases. Because it knows its 
tenure of power is uncertain, it is the more anxious to reap its harvest 
of revolutionary legislation while it can. And there would scarcely be 
a limit to the mischief a demoralised collection of self-seeking and 
ambitious groups might do, if there were no Second Chamber to 
compel reflection and reconsideration, and to enforce a reference to 
the People, before the rights and liberties of whole sections and large 
classes of the population are traded away. 

This is the function of the House of Lords; and the history of 
the Session has shown that it not only can, but does, employ it. 
According to most writers on the Constitution, it must always be the 
main duty of the Peers to exercise a suspensive veto on hasty and 
ill-considered legislation, and to ascertain, at least, that the nation is 
consulted before anything startling or revolutionary is attempted by 
the Lower House. But it was also held that this veto is not likely 
as a rule to be very effective, because, so it was thought,—and it was 
generally true when parties were solid and closely defined—a measure 
of first-rate importance would not often be sent up to the Peers, until 
it had received the assent of a substantial majority at the polls. 
The Lords would do their duty; but with the somewhat hopeless 
consciousness that they were probably resenting the will of the nation, 
and were not likely to be thanked for their trouble. The late Session 
gives us a very different situation. The Lords have had, and have 
used, two great opportunities of coming forward as the protectors of 
powerful minorities against the tyranny of a temporary majority. 
In the one case the minority is that of a nation, in the other 
it is that of a class. The action of the Upper House on the Employers’ 
Liability Bill is quite as significant and valuable as its rejection of 
Home Rule. A large body of working men—we do not know how 
large, but it is clear that it is numerous—was deliberately robbed of 
its right to make its own contracts by the House of Commons, 
“‘bossed”’ by the Trade Union politicians for this purpose; and the 
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act of wrong was done in spite of the public and emphatic protests of 
the working men concerned. In this crisis the House of Lords is 
able to insist that the rights of the majority shall be respected, at 
least till they have had the opportunity of bringing their case before the 
whole electorate, and receiving their verdict upon it at the polls. No 
doubt if the sovereign People, by a decisive and unmistakable vote, 
decide that there shall be no contracting-out, the Peers would give way, 
just as they might eventually yield if—which has not happened yet— 
the judgment of England were delivered in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill. Meanwhile, the Peers hold their ground, not as 
defenders of aristocratic privilege, but in the one case with a great 
body of working men behind them, in the other with the majority of 
the English constituencies on their side. Such is the position of the 
Upper Chamber, as defined and established in the Home Rule Session; 
and it is one, I repeat, whose importance it is difficult to exaggerate. 
No longer occupying themselves merely in revision and criticism, they 
definitely take their place as the champions of minorities likely to be 
ignored or over-ridden by a chance majority of the Lower Chamber ; 
and the prerogative they have asserted with so much boldness and judg- 
ment is likely to become more valuable, and more often called into 
operation, as the party system in the House of Commons breaks up, 
and the assembly passes more and more into the hands of wire-pulled 
groups and bargaining cliques. ® 


II. 
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HE cycle of events referred to above has impressed itself too 
deeply upon the world’s history to have escaped the notice of 
the most unobservant of mankind, at least of such portion of them as 


trouble themselves at all about theories of Government. Framers 
of Constitutions, however democratic, have in modern times recognised 
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the fact that the “trust in the people,” if by that is meant a continuous 
and unchecked reference of supreme power to one popular assembly, is 
neither safe for the nation in its relation to other countries, nor cal- 
culated ‘to preserve real liberty or ensure stability for the democratic 
form of Government itself. In this, as in so many other instances, 
the growth of the English form of Government has, by its gradual 
adaptation to the wants and tastes of the Anglo-Saxon races, surpassed 
the theoretical philosopher who dreams of ideal Constitutions. It is 
absolutely certain that where a great many people take a part in the 
government of a nation there always will be occasions when some 
prejudice or passion will hurry the ruling power into measures 
injurious to the true interest of all, and into situations from which it is 
equally ruinous to advance or recede. 

When M. Necker gave, ninety-two years ago, in his “ Last Political 
Views,” pictures of a temperate and hereditary monarchy, he did 
not omit to introduce a chamber of hereditary Peers. 

The history of France since M. Necker wrote has not tended to 
lessen the weight of the argument which he bequeathed to man- 
kind. If experience and theory alike recognise the necessity of a 
Second Chamber, it is not difficult to propound the qualities it should 
possess, or the functions it should be called upon to discharge. No 
one can doubt that it should itself, by its individual members, be deeply 
and permanently interested in the welfare of the nation. No mere 
philosophical interest in good government would suffice; but it should 
be so far identified with the interest of the whole people that any 
interference with their comfort and happiness should be felt by them- 
selves in a real and practical sense, and it is not difficult to show that 
this condition is abundantly fulfilled by the House of Lords. 

For the most part the Peers are interested in the land, and 
attached to it by ties which it would be very difficult for them to 
sever without serious loss of dignity, influence, and even of money. 
They are more directly interested in the prosperity of their country 
than any of the classes to whom change of country or occupation 
presents no such formidable obstacles to leaving it. 

But to perform the function with which they are to be entrusted 
the members of such an assembly must not be liable to be swept away 
by every passing gust of popular passion. 

They must be independent enough to be able to consult their own 
judgment and consider the real wants of the community as a 
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deliberative council of the whole nation, and not as a mere registering 
machine whose action is to be no more than that of a returning officer 
who counts the number of votes recorded at a poll. 

Nevertheless, the independence ought not to be such as to place the 
Second Chamber in conflict with the deliberate and well-ascertained 
views of the nation at large. It is at this point that the theoretically 
devised senate breaks down. Such senates are either made so strong as to 
resist, and resist effectually, the will of the nation, or so weak as to 
leave no time or opportunity for ascertaining what the real deliberate 
will of the nation is. Examples of both errors are not wanting, and 
then comes the inevitable succession of revolution, disorder, and tyranny 
in ever-recurring cycles. 

The House of Lords is independent in the sense that the 
particular result of this or that election may not disturb the equa- 
nimity with which it will examine and deliberate upon each question 
of national policy as it rises, yet not so independent as that it should 
ever place itself in antagonism to the clearly-ascertained national will. 

Apart from the great questions of policy which divide political 
parties, the House of Lords has important, if humbler, functions in 
reviewing and correcting the hasty legislation of the more popular 
body. 

In an assembly where anyone may bring in a Bill, and where, as 
in our time, the system known as “ lobbying” may procure its suc- 
cessful transit through the Lower House, it requires some vigilance to 
preserve legislators from serious blunders, and on inany occasions 
it has been found that such vigilance has been required and exercised 
by the Upper House. 

What has been said has been quite general, and not intended 
specially to refer to the present time, nor the particular measures 
which for the moment excite public attention, but illustrations are 
not far to seek in the politics of the hour. The Bill called the Home 
Rule Bill—where is it? and who cares for it? Yet it was put forward 
as the pet project of so-called Liberal statesmen, and asserted to be 
the expression of the national will ascertained by a general election. 

Threats of extinction lavishly uttered by those “who know no 
argument but force,” and since repeated by Ministers of the Crown, 
were unavailing to prevent the Peers from throwing it out on its 


second reading, and it is obvious to repeat the question, Where is it 
and who cares for it ? 
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That at this moment, there is an effort to get up an agitation 
against the House of Lords is, perhaps, not an undesirable thing; it 
may make men think of its value in the constitution. When things 
go smoothly, people are too much disposed to take them as of course, 
and as if things went smoothly of themselves and without guidance. 
It will probably take some time, short as are our political memories, 
before the people of Great Britain forget that, but for the action of the 
House of Lords, their affairs would have been subjected to the in- 
fluence, indeed, practically to the command, of the members of 
another chamber who, with a legislative assembly of their own, were, 
nevertheless, to be the masters of the situation in everything that con- 
cerned Great Britain. This one example will probably not be lost 
on this generation, though doubtless those who are now so vigorously 
denouncing the House of Lords imagine that the lesson has already 
been lost, and that the preservation of a free Parliament from the domi- 
nation of those who were not of it can be plausibly represented as another 
instance of the mode in which the Peers set themselves against the People. 
If there is one lesson more emphatically taught by historical examples 
than another, it is the frequency with which a few noisy and violent 
men have been able to put themselves forward and to be accepted as 
representing the entire nation. However much it may be the fashion 
to rail and sneer at the arm-chair politician, he is happily in this 
country a power with which all parties have to take account. It takes 
some time to rouse him, but when he is roused it may be said with 
just confidence that his influence becomes overwhelming. 

Trafalgar Square meetings do not represent the deliberate will of 
the English people ; but, for all that, Trafalgar Square meetings may 
do much mischief among a certain class, The cantilenc that at the 
end of the nineteenth century we are not in danger of mob despotism, 
is but the reproduction of what was said and written up to the end of 
the eighteenth. 

“It was an insult,” it was said, “to so philosophic an age, so 
enlightened a nation, to direct the public eye towards examples of 
usurpation and despotism as lights of warning.” ‘‘Alas!” says the 
writer quoted, “like lights in the stern of a vessel, they illumined the 
path only that had been passed over,” 

The real trust in the people that one may indulge in with confidence 
is that in the present complete power of giving knowledge through the 
Press the old calumnies which were fruitful in producing mischievous 
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effects are less likely to be successful. Aslong as our constitution remains 
what it has grown to, ‘‘ the great interests of the State” will not depend 
“upon the thousand chances that may sway a piece of human frailty,” 
but upon the well-ascertained wishes of the whole people. 

HALSBURY. 


Ill. 


EW responsible statesmen deny the necessity for second 
F chambers. No country with parliamentary institutions has 
been able to dispense with their aid. The Republics of the United 
States, France, and Switzerland, equally with our most democratic 
colonies, all acknowledge their utility. The House of Lords is the 
most distinguished of second chambers. It has a direct descent from 
our earliest parliaments. It may be, and is, capable of amendment. 
It does not claim to be perfect. But it is now a working part of the 
legislative machine. How does it work? How is it suggested that it 
should work? Would any reasonable substitute be likely to work 
better ? 

All talk about “‘ mending or ending” the House of Lords needs 
close examination. It could not be constitutionally abolished without 
its own consent, whilst there is nothing its opponents more dread than 
a reform which must bring it increased power. 

The democratic constitution of the House of Commons of to-day 
renders a second chamber all the more necessary. Ina recent work 
Mr. Goldwin Smith states that, “‘ under the belief that she has a 
monarchical Government and an hereditary Upper Chamber, which 
assures her stability and safety, England has plunged into a demo- 
cracy more unbridled than that of the United States, under conditions 
far more dangerous. The people of the United States have a written 
constitution, which emanated from themselves, and is the object of 
their profound reverence. They have a Supreme Court to guard their 
constitution. They have a President, whose veto is a salutary 
reality.” He also points out the position of the American Senate, 
and the necessity for great majorities to enact any change in the 
constitution. How many of these safeguards have we? If we had 
no House of Lords, no effective Second Chamber, what check would 
there be against hasty legislation? What obstacle would oppose the 
wild gusts of popular passion, or withstand the dangerous, unstable, 
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and varying demands of an imperious Minister with a small and 
composite majority behind him? What would then stand between 
the nation, and the House of Commons, and the Crown? 

Sir Henry Maine has pointed out that “a well constituted second 
chamber is not a rival infallibility, but an added security.” The 
House of Lords claims no infallibility, but does the House of Commons 
insist on its possession? All must recognise that the deliberate and 
clearly-expressed wishes of the nation must prevail. The House of 
Lords is not a representative body, because it is not elected; still it 
represents many and important interests, much and diversified 
knowledge, wide and varied experience. It is not a narrow castle, 
and is from time to time recruited from the various great interests 
and professions in the country. A vast number of the existing Peers 
have sat in the House of Commons for years, and have every sympathy 
with its work and position. When so much is said against hereditary 
Peers, it should be noted that amongst its most prominent men are 
those who have inherited peerages—Lord Salisbury, the Duke of 
Argyll, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Kimberley, and Lord Rosebery. 
Can any fair-minded man deny that the House of Lords is an advan- 
tage in reference to our Foreign, Indian, and Colonial affairs? The 
Foreign Secretary sits in that House. India and the Colonies have 
no direct representatives in the House of Commons. Is it not an 
advantage to their immense interests to have the ‘added security” 
of discussions in the House of Lords ? 

Any House of Lords, any second chamber, must have some voice 
in legislation, must have some right to revise careless, crude, and im- 
perfect Bills, to apply itself honestly and fairly to the consideration 
of all measures which come before them. The exercise of their 
functions is no “treason to the House of Commons.” The House 
of Lords is no irresponsible body. It works in the face of day before 
the nation, it knows that its acts will be examined by the nation— 
nay, more, that they will be distorted and misrepresented, that naught 
will be extenuated, and much set down in malice. But they know no 
reason why they should be afraid to perform their clear legislative 
duties in the exercise of their clear constitutional rights. It cannot 
be said by any reasonable man that the Peers are simply to return all 
Bills to the House of Commons marked “ditto,” and yet that is 
really the logical development of many of the attacks of their 
opponents. ; 
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In reference to the Bills that have come before them in the 
present session, the House of Lords is not afraid of any fair criticism. 
Their rejection of the Home Rule Bill has been approved, it believes, 
by the nation. The Scotch Fisheries Bill came up in such a crude 
condition that alladmitted its need of amendment. Onthe Employers’ 
Liability Bill the Peers were supporting the wishes of thousands of 
working men. The Parish Councils Bill was a complex measure, 
bristling with details, and the Government itself in the House of 
Lords, as well as in the House of Commons, introduced shoals of 
amendments. Lord Ripon, in introducing the Bill, courteously 
invited the co-operation of the Peers, pointing out how many of them 
were thoroughly informed on the subject. 

Mr. Balfour has pointed out how much the Government have 
done by their methods to prove the necessity for the House of Lords. 
It may not be very difficult to amend it, but assuredly it will not be 


very easy to end it. 
ASHBOURNE. 


IV. 

S fin following remarks are sufficiently crude, as will quickly be 

recognised by anyone who is hardy enough to read them, but 
discussion on the subject of the House of Lords is now so widespread 
that no great amount of courage is necessary to those who desire to 
join in the fray. I feel, indeed, that, like Athelstane in the great 
tournament at Ashby-de-la-Zouche, I am only putting myself forward 
to tilt in a general mélée in which so many are engaged that no 
particular combatant can very well be accused of presumption. 

It would be a hopeless task to try to set out all the arguments that 
may be urged against the House of Lords. The mark is of enormous 
size. No one who shoots can fail to hit it; but the wounds that are 
inflicted by its enemies vary much in depth. The objections that are 
raised to its continued existence range through every degree of import- 
ance; but I am chiefly anxious, on the present occasion, to distinguish 
such of them as seem to me temporary from those which are really 
permanent. The temporary objections may be ‘summed up in the 
complaint that the Peers are nearly all members of the same political 
party ; the permanent objections are based on the fact that the House 
of Lords is not a representative body. 
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During the interval that elapsed between the Reform Bills of 1832 
and 1867 the Conservatives were doomed to be in an almost perpetual 
minority in the House of Commons, and, if they possessed a small 
majority in the Upper House, their antagonists were not likely to 
grudge them so slight an advantage. But since Lord Beaconsfield 
turned his party into democrats matters have entirely changed. The 
Liberal party no longer monopolises power in the House of Commons, 
and it cannot continue to regard with indifference a standing Conser- 
vative majority in the House of Lords. This majority has now been 
swollen to an almost grotesque extent in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of the Home Rule Bill, and nothing can be more natural than an 
outcry from the more impatient Liberals for instant reform. 

Nevertheless, I hope the country will continue to listen to this 
outcry with calmness. The Home Rule Bill is quite an unique measure, 
and has produced extraordinary confusion in the political world. It 
would show little wisdom to change our established institutions until 
this confusion has subsided and parties have once more settled down 
to a normal order. ; 

It may be hoped that Home Rule will be settled at the next 
General Election, but if this expectation is too sanguine, it is at any 
rate certain that its fate cannot be long deferred. The questions 
involved are too momentous to be allowed to remain in doubt, and the 
country will be forced into speaking about them in one way or another 
with a very decided voice. I will not try to anticipate what the 
decision of the country may be. It is not necessary to my purpose 
that I should do so. I only maintain that a settlement in a brief 
period is assured, and that, when that settlement comes, the present 
political confusion will cease and parties will re-establish themselves 
again on well-defined foundations. 

It is held by some Radicals that, whatever re-arrangements may 
take place, the Conservatives will always possess in future an over- 
whelming majority in the House of Lords; but I cannot see that this 
view is supported either by probability or by history. Peers are 
mortal, and unanimity is as dull for them as it is for other people. 
How can distinction be earned without an enemy who is worthy of 
good steel to fight? To be all on one side is in every respect 
disadvantageous. After the experience of last September even physica 
considerations may have their influence. It is impossible to doubt 
that differences of opinion must develop in any assembly of men. 
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Such differences have abounded hitherto, though during the last sixty 
years the destruction of privilege has been the keynote of our legisla- 
tion. They will not come to an end because most of the Lords regard 
Home Rule as an unlucky freak of Mr. Gladstone’s old age. If it is 
argued that the Upper House will find increasing difficulties in adopt- 
ing the measures brought before them for approval, the disputant 
may be asked to explain his own meaning. Peers must belong to one 
of the political parties, and in these days Conservatives and Liberals 
are of necessity about equally democratic. When Home Rule dis- 
appears from the scene, individual members of the House of Lords 
will be once more perfectly free to recall their old associations, or to 
select the party with which, in future, they prefer to act. They will 
hardly scruple to use their freedom. 

It seems scarcely worth while to enter into any defence of the 
House of Lords against the flimsy attacks that have been made upon 
their action in rejecting the Home Rule Bill last year. We shall not, 
indeed, be able to tell whether the country agrees with them or not 
until after the next election, but however this may be, there cannot 
be any doubt about the verdict of history. The House of Lords would 
have neglected every duty, if they had allowed the Bill to pass. 
Whatever may be said about Home Rule, it must be admitted on all 
sides that its adoption would be a tremendous experiment, No one 
can foresee what results might follow. Such an experiment should 
manifestly not be tried except by the deliberate and explicit desire of 
the country, and no such desire has as yet been expressed. 

When the subject was plainly before them in 1886 the electors rejected 
Home Rule in the most summary fashion. In 1892, if they swallowed 
it at all it was in the manner that children swallow pills for the sake 
of the jam in which they are hidden—the jam in this case being 
composed of the attractive items of the Newcastle programme. But 
if we admit that one form of Home Rule received a tacit acquiescence 
in 1892, no approval of any kind on the part of the country can be 
claimed for the Home Rule Bill as it left the House of Commons in 
1893. 

The House of Lords found themselves face to face with what was 
practically a new measure. They took the only course that was open 
to them in rejecting it without hesitation. 

I must now turn to the other side of my subject, and consider the 
objections that are raised against the House of Lords on account of 
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its non-representative character. It would be simply absurd to try to 
underrate their force; they are, indeed, of the utmost gravity. 

The House of Commons may be said to represent everybody ; the 
House of Lords may be said to represent nobody; and yet the rights 
and the privileges of the two Houses are almost identical. In theory, 
therefore, everybody and nobody possess equal political powers. If it 
is asked why such an extraordinary state of affairs is allowed to exist, 
I can only suggest as an answer that, as a nation, we dislike logic but 
are fond and proud of anomalies. Logic wearies us, but anomalies, 
which preserve us from its tyranny, are generally picturesque and 
pleasing, and often of real usefulness. It is necessary, of course, that 
they should be kept within due bounds, and there can be no doubt 
that the House of Lords would be perfectly intolerable, if it were as 
powerful in reality as it is in appearance. But, as this is far from being 
the case, we are most of us content to say that something must be done 
some day. In what direction reform of the House of Lords is to 
proceed at this indefinite date we have not at all made up our 
minds. 

Speaking broadly, the traditional three courses are open to us :—(I) 
We may abolish a Second Chamber altogether ; (2) We may substitute 
some new Second Chamber for the present House of Lords; (3) We 
may retain the House of Lords, but limit its authority. 

Many people have lately remarked that the question of the House 
of Commons is of much more real consequence than the question of 
the House of Lords, and general experience goes to show the sound- 
ness of this opinion. It is not an exaggeration to say that, owing to 
many causes quite beyond its own control, the House of Commons has 
become overwhelmed with the business which in ever-increasing 
quantities is brought before it. The strain never slackens, nor is it 
conceivable that it should do so, for every day more and more indi- 
viduals begin to interest themselves in public matters. The national 
work that must in some way be performed will certainly not fail to go 
on growing. How is adequate provision to be made for it? The 
solution of the problem will probably be found in some system of 
devolution, under which local authorities will manage local affairs on a 
scale so extended as to relieve the House of Commons from the greatest 
part of the burdens which now press upon it with such crushing 
weight. Such a change would be revolution as well as devolution, and 
it would no doubt involve the position of the House of Lords in 
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common with the rest of our constitutional arrangements. But I am 
not here dealing with revolutions. I cannot, for instance, speculate on 
all that might happen, if a demand were to arise among our Colonies 
for some legislative union with the mother country. There are mighty 
events before us in the future, amongst which the re-organisation of 
Parliament is likely to hold a foremost place, but this is not an oppor- 
tunity for discussing such themes. 

I have simply to glance at the actual state of the House of Commons, 
tosee if it will in any way guide us in considering the subject of immediate 
changes in the House of Lords. Now, I suppose that no one will deny 
that, if the Second Chamber were simply abolished, the Chamber that 
remained would be obliged to undertake new duties and responsibilities. 
If this be the case, we shall have to ask ourselves whether, in its exist- 
ing state of preparation, the House of Commons would be fit for such a 
task; and this question can only be answered in the negative. It 
seems to me, therefore, to be clear, from this consideration alone, that 
any idea of the total abolition of a Second Chamber must be aban- 
doned. Under present conditions we could not get on without it, and 
it is not even worth our while to enter into arguments concerning its 
theoretical value in the kingdom of Utopia. My own belief is that 
two Chambers will always be better than one; but I make the avowal 
purely to avoid any chance of misunderstanding. 

If we are to have a Second Chamber, shall we retain the House of 
Lords, or shall we put up something else in its place? I am certainly 
myself in favour of the first alternative. Any new Second Chamber 
would have, as far as I can see, to be in some sort of manner either 
nominated or else elected. If it were nominated, its members would 
be apt to partake of the nature of puppets, and we should lose the 
independence of the House of Lords, which at this period of our 
history is of special value. In the House of Commons the require- 
ments of discipline have brought independent judgment into disrepute. 
The evil may be inevitable, and not very serious; for constituencies 
and representatives will perhaps glide into less difficult relations with 
one another, as the disturbing effects of the vast Reform Bills, which 
have been passed during the century, wear off. Still, dependence may 
be carried too far. The pride with which a man boasts that he has 
“‘ received a mandate ” (it would not be classical to say has “ got his 
orders”) may doubtless be legitimate, but even mandates can be 
overdone. At any rate it seems particularly desirable that we should 
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have a Second Chamber well suited to the development of in- 
dependence, if we must not expect to find that quality in the House 
of Commons. 

If a new Second Chamber were to be elected, and not nominated, 
by whom should the election be made? Restricted suffrages are 
already unpopular, and they will soon have become odious. Amongst 
them no satisfactory basis could be found; and yet where else could 
we look? Let us push this objection home. Can: anyene imagine 
an elected body which would be completely debarred by artificial 
means, as the House of Lords is debarred by its nature, from rivalry 
with the House of Commons? Everybody and Nobody must find it 
hard to quarrel. But if a Second Chamber, which represented some- 
body, were established, the case would be totally different. Everybody 
could quarrel with Somebody easily enough. 

There remains to us the third course, of maintaining the House of 
Lords, but of limiting its powers, if we wish for any immediate reform. 
These powers have already been severely restricted in practice, and it 
might not be unreasonable to secure by legal enactment what public 
opinion has gradually effected.. Into details I will not enter. 

IDDESLEIGH. 


V. 


HE fact of the existence, in the constitutional scheme of almost 
T every civilised country, of a Second Chamber, or of some 
legislative machinery in its place, adapted to secure from time to time 
the revision, postponement, or extinction of measures passed by the 
popular assembly of the nation, is in itself a recognition of the neces- 
sity of holding some check in reserve upon the action, under certain 
circumstances, of the representatives of the people. This safeguard 
can be observed in connection with every kind of franchise, whether 
limited, in a lesser or greater degree, or universal. It is to be found 
alike in the Monarchy and in the Republic. In England its presence 
would appear to be more than ordinarily imperative, in view of the 
fact of the absence of any written Constitution, and the supreme 
power of Parliament to alter that Constitution at its will, even’ down 
to the smallest detail of the law of contract, or of the rights of 


property. Recent events in Parliament have proved to demonstra- 
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tion that without such a control as can be wielded by an independent 
assembly like the House of Lords, there is absolutely, under our 
régime, no means of forestalling the adoption of hasty legislation 
conceived in error or panic, and forced upon the House of Commons 
by a passing wave of popular excitement, or in furtherance of the 
designs of an autocratic and unscrupulous Minister with a subservient 
majority at his beck. To cite instances from Constitutions other than 
Monarchical. In that of Switzerland—the nearest approach there is, 
perhaps, to the ideal Republic—we have the referendum; in that 
of the United States—admirably suited as it is to minister to the 
wants and aspirations of the great nation whose destinies it has been 
framed to regulate—yet Republican, I venture to think, only in name 
—there is the Senate; and again the further protection from the fact 
that America enjoys a written Constitution, and that the decision of 
the Supreme Court overrides that of the Legislature, should it 
attempt any infringement of that Constitution. There is hardly a 
South American State among those misnamed Republics in which, as 
a rule, a despotic oligarchy, with loud-mouthed professions of demo- 
cratic tenets and frantic invocations of the freedom of the people, 
clings to office and power from revolution to revolution, that has not 
its Camara de Senadores as a check presumably on the House of 
Deputies. In one South American State, of which I have personal 
knowledge, no Second Chamber exists. Its Government appeared to 
me the worst and most corrupt that I had ever come across during 
considerable experience and observation in travelling about the world. 
It consists of a Chamber of Deputies, and over it a body entitled the 
“‘ Corte Federal,” composed of the Ministers of State, with whom are 
associated one or two Judges of the Supreme Court of Justice. To 
this body all measures passed by the Deputies must be submitted for 
approval, veto, or revision; and it is also the final court of appeal 
in all judicial matters affecting the Government. Thus it results that 
ministers are secured a separate and final voice upon all legislative pro- 
posals, upon private members’ bills equally with Government measures, 
while at the same time they act as Judges, themselves suing or sued as 
plaintiffs or defendants in any law-suit affecting Government con- 
tracts, concessions, or the like. They are thus practically irremovable, 
unless ousted by force. The most ardent Radical reformer at home 
will hardly propose such an alternative to the electorate when he 
comes forward to advocate the abolition of the Upper Chamber as a 
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cry at the next General Election. Yet he is credited with a hankering 
after Republican institutions, of which this is a sample. 

If, therefore, it is admitted that some revisionary body or machinery 
is requisite in a properly-constructed constitutional system, it is worth 
enquiring how the House of Lords compares, as regards its composition 
and efficiency, with other assemblies exercising similar functions. Itis 
necessary to bear in mind that, as a fact, both Houses of Parliament, 
according to the recognised principles of the Constitution, are endowed 
with equal authority, in the case of each and either of them, 
“transcendent and subject to no limitation whatever.” Such is the 
actual position. What has experience proved to be the actual 
practice ? Taking only Mr. Gladstone’s Irish legislation from 1868 
onwards as evidence, we have ample proof of the patriotism and 
moderation of the House of Lords in all great questions where the will 
of the people has been clearly and unmistakably expressed through 
the voices and votes of its representatives in the other House. But 
unless the Upper House.is to continue to exist merely as a cipher, 
unless it is to abandon altogether its revisionary functions, and be 
content to remain only to register the decrees of the House of 
Commons, it must satisfy itself to the fullest degree that the popular 
will has been clearly and unmistakably declared. It cannot, with true 
regard to its prestige and authority, bow down to and acquiesce in grave 
constitutional changes, in fundamental alterations of the social system, 
or in serious incursion. on the freedom of individuals in the matter of 
contract—proposals against every one of which it has received the 
strongest and most emphatic protests, and which are being forced upon 
the country by a Government whose exiguous majority is composed 
of the avowed enemies of England. Were it so to act—were it possible 
that it should so far forget its duty and abandon its authority—it would 
quickly forfeit its right to be classed among the constitutional forces 
of the country. 

It is commonly said that, as the elective principle does not enter 
into the composition of the Upper House, the Peers represent nobody 
but themselves ; and it has been preached broadcast, as an inevitable 
corollary, that they are therefore governed in their decisions 
upon questions submitted to them by personal or party motives, and 
without any consideration for the wishes of those in whose interest 
those questions are mooted; nay, further, that it is their custom 
and habit deliberately to oppose the national will upon every possible 
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opportunity. A more absurd charge it is impossible to make, It is 
refuted by facts over and over again. And as regards the elective 
principle, it would be difficult, not to say impossible, except under an 
entirely novel and complicated system of elective bodies, to create 
an assembly as representative as is the House of Lords of all the 
great professions, industries, trades, and other interests which look to 
Parliament for direction and guidance. The Upper House includes 
among its members men directly connected with almost every com- 
mercial interest. It numbers within its precincts eminent churchmen, 
able jurists, men of science and of letters. Its hereditary members, 
imbued as the greater part of them are with the recollection of the 
careers of those who have gone before them in one or other of the 
two great parties of the State, bring to bear upon current events their 
own mature experience, and that sense of responsibility which results 
from an intimate knowledge of past political history. Those con- 
nected with the landed interest are one and all in close touch with 
their surroundings. As lord lieutenants of counties, chairmen of 
quarter ‘sessions, magistrates, county councillors and the like, they 
have an intimate acquaintance with all the details of local govern- 
ment, and are eminently qualified to discuss in business-like fashion, 
and pronounce with authority upon any question of internal or local 
reform. As regards Imperial matters, the record of the House of 
Lords speaks for itself. Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery in our 
own day, Lord Clarendon, Lord Derby, and Lord Palmerston in the 
past, these are names that will go down to posterity as pillars 
that have nobly sustained the credit and honour of the Empire 
abroad; with a catalogue of legal luminaries including Lords 
Lyndhurst, Brougham, and Ellenborough, the late Lord Cairns, 
Lords Selborne, Halsbury, and Herschell, the brightest talent in that 
profession has been secured. To go through the entire list would 
be endless, but a few may be quoted, such as Lords Kelvin, Playfair, 
and Rayleigh, Lord Houghton, Lords Armstrong and Northbrook, 
as representing the world of science, of letters, of commerce, and 
finance. For oratory and debating power the Upper House has, perhaps, 
no rival in any other assembly in the world. The former talent has 
been universally recognised, and no one who was present can forget the 
brilliant series of speeches delivered during the late discussion upon the 
Home Rule Bill, from the magnificent attack of the Duke of Argyll to 
the grave and weighty utterances of Lord Salisbury at the conclusion. 
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As regards the debates, they are characterised by a mastery of facts 
and of details, a rapidity of treatment, and an absence of hair-splitting 
over minor points which is well worthy of imitation. 

But by one circumstance, at all events, the Peers are most ad- 
mirably qualified to give a final decision upon questions of grave and 
vital public importance. They enjoy from their status, and the condi- 
tions under which they hold their seats, absolute independence of 
thought and action. There is no fear of a constituency constantly 
before their eyes, no phantom of a General Election with its host of ; 
hecklers in its train. Such a prospect will sometimes lead even the 
very Elect astray, and it is probably this independence of the House of 
Lords that is most irritating to its bitterest opponents. They prefer, 
however, to conceal their true motive by denying it a conscience. 


DONOUGHMORE. 




















HANNELE. 


A DREAM-POEM IN Two ParTs. 


By GERHART HAUPTMANN. 


(Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER.) 


CHARACTERS : 


HANNELE * SISTER MARTHA, a Sister of Mercy 
GOTTWALD, a Schoolmaster SEIDEL, a Forester 
TULPE BERGER, Parish Overseer 
HEDWIG SCHMIDT, Parish Officer 
- Paupers 
PLESCHKE Dr. WACHLER 
HANKE 


There appear to Hannele in her fever-dream: her Father, Mattern the 
Mason; a Female Figure, her dead Mother; a great black Angel ; 
three Angels of Light ; the Sister of Mercy; Gottwald and his School 
Children; the Paupers Pleschke, Hanke and others; Seidel ; four 
white-clad Youths; a Stranger; many great and small Angels of 
Light; Mourners, Women, &c. 


THE FIRST PART. 


(A room in the Pauper Refuge of a mountain village. Bare walls ; a door 
at the back, centre ; a small window, scarcely more than a peep-hole, 
to the left; in front of the window a rickety table with a bench; 
to the right a bedstead with a straw pallet; against the back wall a 
stove with a bench and a second bedstead, also with a straw pallet 
and a few rags spread over it. It is a stormy December night. 

At the table sits TULPE, an old, ragged beggar-woman, singing from a 
hymn-book by the light of a tallow candle.) 








* In this and other names in which it occurs, the final ¢ ought to be sounded. 














HANNELE. 


TULPE (sings) : 
Abide with us in mercy, 
Lord Jesus Christ ; we pray 
That henceforth 
never —— 


we may 


(HEDWIG, commonly called HETE, 
a dtsreputable-looking woman of 
about thirty, with a fringe, enters 
the room. She has a thick shawl 
over her head and a bundle under 
her arm ; for the rest, lightly and 
poorly dressed.) 


HETE (blowing on her hands with- 
out laying down the bundle under 
her arm): Oh, Lord, Lord! 
what weather! (She lets the 
bundle slip down upon the table, 
goes on blowing into her hollow 
hands, and treads alternately with 
one of her vagged shoes upon the 
other.) We haven’t had such an 


awful night this many a year. 


TULPE : What 


there ? 


HETE (grinding her teeth and 
whimpering with pain, seats her- 
self upon the bench by the stove and 
begins to take off her shoes) : Oh, 


mercy! oh, mercy! my toes! 
They burn like fire. 


TULPE (has untied the bundle. A 
loaf, a packet of chicory, a cornet 
of coffee and one or two pairs of 
stockings, &c., ave revealed): You'll 


be able to spare me a trifle out 
of all this. 


(HETE who, having been busy 
with her shoes, has not noticed 
TULPE, now swoops like a vul- 
ture upon her property and 
gathers it together.) 


HETE (with one foot bare and 
the other still in the shoe, hobbles 


have you got 
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with her bundle to the bedstead 
against the back wall): Do you 


think I’ve trudged miles and 
miles, hey, and had the marrow 
frozen in my bones, for you to 
go and grab it all, hey ? 
TuLPE: Oh, shut up, you fool! 
Do you think I want to steal 
the blessed rubbish you've 


wheedled out of people? (She 
stands up, closes her book with a 
bang, and carefully wipes it against 


her skirts.) 

HeETE (concealing her bundle 
under the straw pallet): Who's 
done more hard work in her life, 
I wonder—me or you? You’ve 
never done anything worth talk- 
ing about, for as old as you are 
—everyone knows that ! 

TuLpre: Leastways I haven’t done 
what you have. Haven’t I heard 
the pastor calling you over the 
coals? When I was young like 
you, I took bettercare of myself, 
I can tell you. 

HETE: Was that why they put 
you in prison, perhaps? 

TuLre: And you may go there 
too, as soon as you please. I’ve 
only to find a Shandarm*— I 
could tell him a thing or two. 
Just you keep a civil tongue in 
your head, my girl, I warn you! 

Hete: Allright! Send on your 
Shandarm to me, and I’ll have 
something to tell him too. 

TuLpre: You can tell what tales 
you like, for me. 


** Gendarme. 
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HETE: Who was it that stole the 
greatcoat, hey, from the inn- 
keeper’s little boy, hey? 

(TULPE makes a motion as if to 
spit at HETE.) 

HETE: Tulpe! take care! 
drop that. 

TULPE: Get along with you! I 
wouldn’t have a thing of yours 
at a gift. 

HETE: ’Cause you 
won’t get anything. 
(A furious gust of wind shakes the 

house. PLESCHKE and HANKE 
are actually hurled by the storm 
into the passage. PLESCHKE, a 
ragged old fellow with a goitre, 
almost in his dotage, breaks 
into loud laughter. NHANKE, a 
young blackguard and ne’er-do- 
well, curses. Both are seen 
through the open door shaking 
the snow off their caps and 
clothes upon the stone floor of 


the passage. Each carries a 
bundle.) 


PLESCHKE: Oh, curse the hail! 
curse the hail! it stings like 
the devil! The old shanty of a 
Refuge, one of these days—one 
of these days, it’ll come toppling 
about our ears. 


(HETE, seized with a thought at the 
sight of them, takes her bundle 
from under the pallet, rushes out 
past the men, and can be heard 
running up a flight of stairs.) 

PLESCHKE (calling after HETE) : 

Why are you running—why are 

you running away? We—we 

won’t—do nothing 

Hey, Hanke, hey ? 

TuLPE (at the stove, busted with a 


Just 


know you 


to you. 


HANNELE. 





pot of potatoes): The creature’s 
out of her senses. She thinks 
we want to take her things away 
from her. 


PLESCHKE (coming into the room) : 
Oh, Lord, Lord, good people ! 
Did ever—did ever you see the 
like ! Good evenin’ — good 
evenin’, ha! Oh, the devil, the 
devil !—what weather! what 
weather! I was blown down, I 
was—all my length—all my 
length—as flat as a pancake. 


(He has hobbled to the table, his 
knees bent and trembling. He 
lays down his bundle and turns 
his nodding head, white-haired 
and blear-eyed,toTULPE. Heis 
still gasping for breath after his 
struggle with the storm. He 
coughs and makes movements to 
warm himself. In the mean- 
time HANKE too has entered the 
voom. He has put down his 
beggar’s wallet beside the door, 
and at once begun, shivering 
with cold, to cram dry twigs 
into the stove.) 


TuLPE: Where have you been to ? 

PLESCHKE: Me? me? Where have 
I been? Oh, a long—a long 
way off. I’ve just gone—I’ve 
just gone the round of Ober- 
dorf, 

TuLPE: Brought anything back ? 

PLESCHKE : Aye, aye, fine things— 
fine things. At the Precentor’s 
—they gave me—gave me—five 
groschen, they did. And up at 
the inn—up—at the inn—I got 
—got a canful—aye, a canful 
of soup, that’s what I got. 
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Ture: I'll heat it up at once. 


Give it here. (She takes the tin 
out of the bundle, places it on the 
table, and continues to rummage in 
the bundle.) 


PLESCHKE: I’ve got—I’ve got— 
the stump of a sausage too. 
The butcher—Seipelt the but- 
cher—gave—gave it me. 

TuLeeE: How much money have 
you got ? 

PLESCHKE: Three five-groschen 
pieces—aye, three five-groschen 
pieces—I think—I think it is. 

TULPE: Out with them too. I'll 
keep ’em for you. 

HETE (re-entering): A nice fool 
you to give her everything. 
(She goes to the stove.) 

TuLpe: You mind your own 
business. 

HANKE: Why, he’s her fancy 
man. 


HETE: Oh, good Lord! good 
Lord ! 


HANKE: He must bring a bit of 
a present to his sweetheart. 
That’s the proper thing. 

PLESCHKE: Do you go and make 
a fool—and make a fool—of 
whoever you: like. Leave an 
old man—an old man—leave 
him in peace. 

HETE (imitating PLESCHKE’S man- 
ner of speaking): Old Pleschke!— 
poor old Pleschke—he’ll soon— 
he’ll soon have stuttered himself 
dumb. Soon he won’t be—he 
won’t be—able to get a single 
word out. 
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PLESCHKE (threatening her with his 
stick): Now you—now you— 
just hold your jaw. 

HETE: Who'll make me, hey ? 

PLESCHKE: Now hold your—your 
jaw. , 

TuLPeE: Goon! Give her one! 

PLESCHKE: Just you—hold your 
jaw. 

HANKE: Stop this nonsense. 

PLESCHKE : Leave me alone. 


(HETE has taken refuge behind 
HANKE, and while he is busy 
protecting her from PLESCHKE, 
seizes the opportunity to snatch 
something, quick as li rhtning, 
out of his bag and to run off 


with it. TUuLPE, who has 
observed her, shakes with 
laughter.) 
Hanke: I don’t see nothing to 
laugh at. 
TuLpPeE (still laughing): There 
now! there now! who could 


help laughing ? 

PLESCHKE: Oh, Lord, Lord! just 
look ! 

TUuLPE: You look to your bag, my 
man. Perhaps you won’t find it 
as heavy as it was. 

HANKE (turns and sees he has been 
made a fool of): The hussy! (He 
rushes after HETE.) Just let me 
catch you! (His footsteps are 


heard as he rushes upstairs, then 
sounds of a chase, and suppressed 
screaming.) 


PLESCHKE: A devil of a wench! 
a devil of a wench! (He laughs 
in all possible keys.) 
(TULPE 1s also in fits of laughter. 











HANNELE. 








Suddenly a sound is heard as of 
the outer door being thrown 


a bundle of wet rags, and has 
an old hunting-hat somewhat 





violently open. Both break off in 
their laughter.) 


PLESCHKE: Hey? What wasthat? 


(Violent gusts of wind hurtle 
against the house. Hard-frozen 


snow ts dashed against the win- 
dow pane. A moment’s calm 
ensues. Now appears the School- 
master, GOTTWALD, a man of 
two and thirty, with a black 
beard—carrying im Ius arms 
HANNELE MATTER, @ girl of 
about fourteen. Her long red 
hair hangs loose over the School- 
master’s coat. She moans inces- 
santly. Her face is hidden 
against the Schoolmaster’s 
shoulder, her arms droop limp 
and lifeless. She has been 
scantily dressed and wrapped in 
odds and ends. GOTTWALD, 
ignoring the presence of the 
others, carefully deposits his 
burden upon the bed that stands 
against the wall on the right. 
SEIDEL, a forester, has also 
entered with alantern in his hand. 
He carries, besides a saw and axe, 


jauntily placed upon his head. 
His hair ts very grey.) 

PLESCHKE (staring in stupid astonish- 
ment): Hey, hey, hey, hey! 
What’s all this? what’s all 
this? 

GOTTWALD (spreading coverings and 
his own cloak over the girl): Heat 
some bricks, Seidel! Quick! 
quick ! 

SEIDEL: look 
alive! A couple of bricks! 
Hullo, hullo! Come, bustle 
about there! 

TULPE: What’s the matter with 
her ? 

SEIDEL: Oh there’s no time for 
questions. (Goes quickly out with 
TULPE.) 

GOTTWALD (soothingly, to HAn- 
NELE): There now, there now ! 
Don’t be afraid—no one will 
hurt you. 


Look alive now, 

















HANNELE. 





HANNELE (her teeth chattering): 
I’m so frightened! 
frightened ! 


I’m _ so 


GOTTWALD: You've nothing at all 
to be afraid of. No one will do 
anything to you. 

HANNELE: My father! my father! 


GOTTWALD: But he’s not here. 


HANNELE: I’m so frightened for 
fear father should come. 

GOTTWALD: But he isn’t coming. 
Believe me, he isn’t. 
(Someone is heard to come rushing 

down the statrs.) 

HETE (holding up a grater): Just 
look here! This is the sort of 
present they give Hanke. 


(HANKE, who has come tearing 
in after her, catches her and tries 
to wrest the grater from her, but 
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witha rapid movement she throws 
it so that it falls in the middle 
of the floor.) 

HANNELE (starting up in terror): 
He’s coming! he’s coming ! 
(Half sitting up, she stares in the 

direction of the noise with her 
head stretched forward, and 
with an expression of intense 
dread on her pale, sickly, grief- 
worn face. HETE has made 
her escape from HANKE and 
has rushed into the back room. 
HANKE comes forward to pick 
up the grater.) 

HaNnkKE: I'll polish you with it! 
Just you look out ! 

GOTTWALD (to HANNELE): There’s 
nothing to fear, Hannele. (To 
HANKE): What do you want? 

HANKE (astonished): Me? What 
do I want ? 

HETE (sticks her head in at the door 
and calls): Who stole the 
grater? Who stolethe grater ? 

HANKE (threateningly): Just you 
wait ; I'll pay you out, no fear ! 

GoTTWALD : Please make as little 
noise as you can; the girl is 
ill. 

HANKE (has picked up the grater and 
put it in his pocket. He retreats 
somewhat abashed): What’s all 
the trouble ? 


SEIDEL (re-enters, carrying two 
bricks): Here’s something in the 
meantime. 

GOTTWALD (touching the bricks to 
try their warmth): Are they hot 


enough already ? 
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SEIDEL: They’ll warm her a little, 
(He places on: of the 
bricks under the girl’s feet.) 


anyway. 


GOTTWALD (pointing out another 
place): The other one here. 
SEIDEL: She isn’t the least bit 
warmer yet. 
GOTTWALD: She's 
shuddering with cold. 
. (TULPE has come in after SEIDEL, 
HETE and PLESCHKE follow- 
ing her. Some other paupers, 


positively 








doubtful looking characters, ap- 
pear at the door. They are all 
full of curiosity, whispering to- 
gether; their whispers grow 
gradually louder, and they edge 
their way forward.) 

TULPE (standing close to the bed 
with her arms akimbo): Brandy 
and hot water, if you have any. 

SEIDEL (produces a flask, as do 
PLESCHKE and HANKE): There’s 
a drop left here. 





HANNELE. 


TuLPE (already at the stove): Give 
it here. 

SEIDEL: Have you hot water ? 

TuLpe: Oh, Lord! yes, enough to 
boil an ox. e* >. 

GottwaLp: And putia little sugar 
in, if you have any. 

HeTE: How should. the likes of 
us have sugar ? i 7 

TuLPE: Why, you ‘have some. 
Don’t speak like a fool. 
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HETE: Me? Sugar? No, I 
haven’t. (With a forced laugh.) 

TuLPE: I know you brought 
some back with you. Didn’t I 
see it in your bundle just now ? 
You needn’t be telling lies about 
it. 

SEIDEL: Come along, out with it. 

HANKE: Run, Hete, run! 

SEIDEL: Can’t you see how ill 
the girl is ? 




















HETE (stubbornly): Oh, what do 
I care 

PLESCHKE: [etch the sugar. 

HeTE: You can get it at the 
grocer’s. (Slinks out.) 

SEIDEL: Yes, it’s high time for 
you to be off, else I’d warm 
your ears for you. I’d give you 
something, so that I don’t 
think you’d come back for 
more. 

PLESCHKE (who has gone out for a 
moment, returns): That’s the 
sort of girl she is—the sort of 
girl she is. 

SEIDEL: I’d soon knock the non- 
sense out of her. If I were the 
Overseer I’d take a good stout 
cudgel to her, and, mark my 
words, she’d soon find work to 
do. A girl like that—a strap- 
ping young hussy !—what has 
she to do loafing about the 
Refuge. 

PLESCHKE: Here I’ve got—a 
little bit—a little bit of sugar. 
I’ve just—I’ve just—found it. 

HANKE (snuffing up the scent of the 
brandy and water): _ My word, 
don’t I wish I was ill! 
(SCHMIDT, the parish officer, 

enters carrying a lantern.) 

SCHMIDT (in an official yet familiar 
manner): Make way there! Here 
comes the Overseer. 


(Overseer BERGER enters. Clearly 
recognisable as a captain in the 
veserve. A small moustache. 
His face is still young and has 


HANNELE. 
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a kindly expression, but his hair 
is already very grey. He wears 
a long cloak, and there is a touch 
of the dandy about him. He 
carries a stick, and wears his 
hat on one side, with a certain 
air. There is something of a 
swagger in his whole bearing.) 


THE PauperRs: Good evening, 
Mr. Overseer! Good evening, 
Captain ! 

BERGER: ’Evening! (He lays down 
his hat, stick and cloak. With an 
expressive gesture): Now clear 


out of this! (SCHMIDT motions 
the PAUPERS out, and forces 
them into the back room.) 


BERGER: Good evening, Mr. Gott- 
wald. (Shakes hands with him.) 
Well, what’s the matter here? 

GOTTWALD: We've just got her 
out of the water. 

SEIDEL (steps forward): By your 
leave, Mr. Overseer. (From old 
military habit he salutes with 
his hand to his forehead.) You 
see I had some business at the 
smithy. I wanted to have a 
band round my. axe-haft. And 
just as I came out of the smithy 
—I mean Jeuchner’s smithy 
down there—you know there’s 
a pond—you might almost call 
it a kind of a lake. (To Gortt- 
WALD): Yes, it’s true; it’s big 
enough for that. And _ like 
enough, you know, Mr. Overseer, 
there’s one spot in it that doesn’t 
freeze; it’s never been known to 
freeze right over. When I was 
quite a little boy —— 
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BERGER: Well, well, 
the point ! 

SEIDEL (again saluting): Well, as 
I was saying, as I came out of 
the smithy, just then the moon 
broke through the clouds a bit, 
and I heard a sort of a moaning. 
First I thought it was just some- 
one playing me a trick, but 
presently I saw that there was 
something in the pond—in the 
open spot, I mean—you see? 
hollered out, but it disappeared. 
Well, I—you may guess I tore 
into the smithy and got hold of 
a board, and I never spoke a 
word, but just rushed round the 
pond, out with the board on 
the ice, and then, before you 
could say one, two, three, there 
I was out upon it and had her 
fast by her hair. 

BERGER: Come now, that’s better, 
Seidel. Generally, when I hear 
of you, it’s something to do with 
fighting, and bloody heads and 
broken bones. This is a very 
different affair. And then you 
brought her straight here. 

SEIDEL: The Schoolmaster, you 
see—— 

GoTTwaLp: I happened to be 
passing. I was coming from the 
teachers’ meeting. First I took 
her home to my house, and my 
wife managed to find some 
clothes, so that she might at 
least have something dry on 


her. 


come to 





HANNELE. 


BERGER: But what can have put 
it into her head ? 

SEIDEL (with some hesitation): Well, 
you see, she’s Mattern the 
mason’s step-daughter. 

BERGER (with a slight movement 
of surprise): Whose did you say ? 
That scoundrel’s ! 

SEIDEL: The mother died six 
weeks ago—and you can guess 
the rest. She scratched me 
and struck out at me only 
because she thought I was her 
father. 

BERGER (murmurs) : The hound! 

SEIDEL: He’s down at Nieder- 
kretscham at this very moment; 
he’s been sitting soaking there 
ever since yesterday. The 
people there let him have as 
much as ever he likes. 

BerGER: We'll makethe scoundrel 
pay dear. for this. (He stoops 
over the bed to speak to HANNELE.) 
Come, my girl, speak to me. 
Don’t moan so, and don’t look 
at me in tha scared way. I 
won’t do anything to you. Tell 
me, what’s your name ? What 
do you say? I couldn’t hear 
you. (He stands erect.) I believe 
the girl’s a little stubborn. 

GOTTWALD: She’s only terrified. 
Hannele! 

HANNELE (whispers): Yes. 

GoOTTWALD: You must answer 
the Overseer. 

HANNELE (shivering): Dear God! 
I’m cold! 
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SEIDEL (coming forward with the 
brandy and water): Come, now, 
drink a little of this. 

HANNELE (as before): Dear God! 
I’m hungry ! 

GOTTWALD (to the OVERSEER): 
And when we offer her any- 
thing she won’t eat it. 

HANNELE: Dear God! 
me so! 

GOTTWALD: What hurts you ? 

HANNELE: I’m so afraid. 

BERGER: Who’s been hurting 
you? Who? Come now, speak 
out. I don’t understand a word, 
my dear child. This won’t do, 
you know. Listen, my good 


it hurts 


girl: has your stepfather been 
ill-using you ?—I mean has he 
beaten you? locked you in? 
turned you out of doors, or any- 
thing of that sort, eh? Why, 
good heavens 

SEIDEL: The girl’s very silent. 
Things have got to be very bad 
indeed before she’ll say a word. 
You manner of 
speaking, she’s as mute as a 
mackerel. 

BERGER: I only want to have 
something definite to act upon. 
Perhaps I can get hold of the 
rascal this time. 

GoTTwaLD: She’s beside herself 
with terror of the fellow. 

SEIDEL: You see it’s nothing new, 
all this. Everyone, as you might 
say—everyone knows all about 
it; you can ask whomever you 
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please. The wonder is that the 
girl’s still alive; you wouldn't © 
think it possible. 

BERGER: What has he done to 
her, then ? 

SEIDEL: Well, you see, all manner 
of things, as you might say. 
He’ll drive her out of the house 
at nine at night, even in weather 
like this, and he won’t let her 
back again unless she brings at 
least a five-groschen piece with 
her—for him to go and drink it, 
of course. Where was the child 
to find five groschen? Many’s 
the time she’s been out half the 
night, and then, when she 
came home and brought no 
money—well, it’s made people 
come running out from all quar- 
ters to hear how she shrieked— 
how she bellowed, as you might 
say. 

GoTTwaLp: Her mother was a 
little bit of protection to her 
while she lived. 

BERGER: Well, in any case, I'll 
have the rascal arrested. His 
name's been for years on the 
list of habitual drunkards. Come 
now, my child, just look at me. 

HANNELE (imploringly): Oh, no, 
no, no! 

SEIDEL : You won't find it so easy 
to get anything out of her. 

GOTTWALD (gently) : Hannele! 

HANNELE: Yes. 

GOTTWALD: Do you know me? 

HANNELE: Yes. 
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GoTTWALD: Who am I? 

HANNELE: The — the School- 
master—Mr. Gottwald. 

GOTTWALD: That’s right. Well, 
now, you know I only want to 
be kind to you, so you can tell 
me all about it. You were down 
at the smithy pond. Why didn’t 
you stop at home? Well, why 
didn’t you ? 

HANNELE: I’m so frightened. 

BERGER: We'll stand right back. 
Now, you just tell the School- 
master all about it, quite alone. 

HANNELE (shyly and mysteriously) : 
He called to me. 

GOTTWALD: Who called ? 

HANNELE: The dear Lord Jesus. 

GOTTWALD: Where did the dear 
Lord Jesus call to you? 

HANNELE : Out of the water. 

GOTTWALD: Where ? 

HANNELE: Down there 
water. 

BERGER (seized with a new idea, 
puts on his cloak): The first 
thing to be done is to send for 
the doctor. I daresay he’s still 
to be found at the inn. 

GOTTWALD : I sent at once to the 
Sisters of Mercy. The child 
will certainly need nursing. 

BERGER: I'll go and tell the 
doctor. (To ScumipT): You 
bring the police officer to me. 
I'll wait at the inn. Good-night, 
Mr. Gottwald. We'll have 
the fellow locked up this very 


in the 
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night. (He goes out with SCHMIDT. 
HANNELE falls asleep.) 


SEIDEL (after a pause): He'll take 
care not to catch him. 

GoTTWALD: Why should he do 
that ? 

SEIDEL: He knows why. Who 
do you think is the child’s 
father ? 

GOTTWALD: Oh, Seidel, that’s all 
mere gossip. 

SEIDEL: Oh, you know quite well 
he was the woman’s lover. 

GottTwaLD: Oh, people don’t 
mind what lies they tell. You 
can’t believe half you hear. If 
only the Doctor would come ! 

SEIDEL (in a low voice): I don’t 
believe she'll ever get up again. 
(DoctoR WACHLER enters. A 

grave -looking man of about 
thirty-four.) 

THE Doctor: Good evening. 

GOTTWALD : Good evening. 

SEIDEL (helping the Doctor to take 
off his fur coat): Good evening, 
Doctor. 

THE Doctor (warming his hands 
at the stove): Ishould like another 
candle. (The sound of a barrel- 
organ ts heard from the back room.) 
They’re surely out of their 
senses in there. 

SEIDEL (who has opened the door of 
the back room): Will you just 
be quiet in there, please! (The 


noise ceases. SEIDEL dtsappears 
into the back room.) 


THE Doctor: Mr. Gottwald, I 
believe ? 
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GoTTWALD: My name is Gott- 
wald. 

THE Doctor: She tried to drown 
herself, I hear. 

GOTTWALD: She must have been 
driven to desperation. (A short 
pause.) 

THE Doctor (going up to the bed 
and looking at her): She seems 
to be speaking in her sleep. 

HANNELE: Millions of little stars! 
(DR. WACHLER and GOTTWALD 
listen. The moonlight falls 
through the window and illumines 
the group.) Why are you pull- 
ing at my arms? Oh, oh! the 
pain is killing me. 

THE Doctor (carefully loosening 
her shirt atthe throat): Her whole 
body seems to be covered with 
scars. 

SEIDEL (who has returned): So 
was her mother’s as she lay 
in her coffin. 

THE Doctor: Pitiful! pitiful ! 

HANNELE (in a changed stubborn 
tone): I won’t! I won’t! I won’t 
go home! I must go—to Mother 
Hollie *—in the pond. Let me 
go, father. Ouf! what a smell! 
You’ve been drinking brandy 
again! Hark! how the wind 
roars in the wood! There was 
a tree blown down this morning 
on the hill. If only no fire 
breaks out ! Unless the 
tailor has a stone in his pocket 





* A witch or ogress in German nursery 
tales. 
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and an iron inhis hand the storm 
will sweep him away right over 
the mountains. Hark! hark to 
the storm ! 


(MARTHA, the 
enters). 


Sister of Mercy, 


GOTTWALD: Good evening, Sister. 
(THE SISTER nods.) 


(GOTTWALD goes up to the Sister 
of Mercy, who is making her 
preparations, and speaks to her in 
the background.) 


HANNELE: Where is my mother? 
In heaven? Oh dear, so far, 
far away! (She opens her eyes, 


looks around bewildered, passes 
her hand over her eyes, and says 


almost inaudibly) : Where, where 
am I? 

THE DocTor (bending over her): 
Among kind people. 

HANNELE: I’m thirsty. 

THE Doctor: Water. 


(SEIDEL, who has brought a 
second candle, goes to fetch 
water.) 


THE Doctor: Have you any pain 
anywhere? (HANNELE shakes 
her head.) No? Oh, well then, 
there’s not so much the matter 
with us! 

HANNELE: Are you the Doctor? 

THE Doctor: Of course I am. 

HANNELE : Then—then I must be 
ill ? 

THE Doctor: A little ; not very. 

HANNELE: Do you want to make 
me well again ? 

THE Doctor (rapidly exaniping 
her): Have you a pain here ? or 

U2 
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there? Do you feel anything 
here ? here ? here? Don’t look 
so frightened, I’m not going to 
hurt you. it here? 
Have you any pain here ? 
GOTTWALD (coming up to the bed 
again) : 


How is 


Answer the 
Hannele ! 

HANNELE (in a tone of intense en- 
treaty, her voice trembling with 
tears): Oh, dear Mr. Gottwald! 

GoTTWALD : Now attend to what 
the Doctor says and answer him 


Doctor, 





HANNELE. 


THE Doctor (beckons to SISTER 
MarTHA): A word with you, 
please. (He goes with her to the 
table and gives her some whispered 
directions. GOTTWALD takes his 
hat and stands waiting, looking 
now at HANNELE, now at the 
Doctor and SISTER MARTHA.) 

THE Doctor (ending his whispered 
conversation withSISTERMARTHA): 
I’ll come again presently, and 
meantime I’ll send the medicine. 
(To GotTWALp): I hear they’ve 








shakes her 


(HANNELE 
Why won’t you ? 
HANNELE: 


nicely. 

head.) 

Because—because—I 
want so to go to mother. 

GOTTWALD (touched, strokes her 
hair): There, there now—you 
mustn’t think of that. 

(A short pause. The Doctor 
stands erect, draws a_ long 
breath, and is plunged in thought 
for a moment. SISTER MARTHA 


has taken the second candle from 
the table and holds it by the bed.) 





arrested him at the Sword Inn. 

THE Sister: At least so I heard 
them say. 

THE Docror (putting on his fur 
coat, to SEIDEL): Will you come 
with me to the druggist’s ? 
(THE Doctor, GOTTWALD, and 

SEIDELod to SISTER MARTHA 
as they pass out quietly.) 

GOTTWALD (anxiously): What do 
you think of her, Doctor? (Au 
three go out.) 
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(SISTER MARTHA is now alone 
with HANNELE. She pours 
some milk into a little bowl. 
As she is doing so, HANNELE 
opens her eyes and gazes at her.) 


HANNELE: Do you come from the 
Lord Jesus ? 

THE SISTER: What do you say ? 

HANNELE: Do you come from the 
Lord Jesus ? 

THE SIsTER: Don’t you know me, 
Hannele? I’m Sister Martha, 
you know. You used to come 
to us, don’t you remember ? 
We used to pray together, and 
sing beautiful songs. Don’t you 
remember ? 

HANNELE (nods joyfully): Oh, the 
beautiful songs ! 

THE SISTER: Now, I’m going to 
nurse you, please God, until 
you're quite well again. 

HANNELE: I don’t want to be 
well again. 

THE SISTER (with the bowl of milk 
at her side): The doctor says 
that you’re to take some milk, 
so as to get strong. 

HANNELE (refusing it): I don’t 
want to get well again. 

THE SISTER: You don’t want to 
get well again? Come now, 
just think a little. Wait a 
moment, let me tie up your 
hair for you. (She does so.) 

HANNELE (crying softly): I won’t 
get well again. 

THE SISTER: Why not? 

HANNELE: I want so much—so 
much—to go to heaven. 
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THE SISTER: That’s not within 
our power, my dear child. We 
must wait till God calls us. 
But if you repent your sins 

HANNELE (eagerly): Oh, Sister! 
I do repent them. 

THE SIsTER: And believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

HANNELE: Oh, I believe so firmly 
in my Saviour 

THE SISTER: Then you can wait 
in peace and full assurance. 
Now I'll put your pillow right 








for you, and you'll go to sleep. 

HANNELE: I can’t sleep. 

THE SISTER: Only try to. 

HANNELE: Sister Martha! 

THE SISTER: Well? 

HANNELE: Sister Martha! Are 
there sins—are there sins that 
can’t be forgiven ? 

THE SISTER: Now go to sleep 
Hannele. Don’t excite yourself. 

HANNELE: Oh, tell me, please, 
please tell me! 

THE SIsTER: Well, yes, there are 
such sins—sins against the Holy 
Ghost. 

HANNELE: Oh, if I should ‘have 
committed one! 

THE SISTER: Oh, nonsense! It’s 
only very, very wicked people 
that have done that—like Judas, 
who betrayed the Lord Jesus. 

HANNELE: Yet it might be—it 
might be! 

THE SISTER: 
sleep. 

HANNELE: I’m so afraid. 


Now you must 
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THE SIsTtER: You haven’t the 
least reason to be. 

HANNELE: What if I should have 
committed such a sin ! 

THE SISTER: But you haven’t done 
anything of the sort. 

HANNELE (clinging to the SISTER 
and staring into the darkness): Oh, 
Sister, Sister ! 

THE SISTER: There’s nothing to 
be afraid of. 

HANNELE: Sister! 

THE SISTER: What is it ? 
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away the ugly things; we'll take 
them out to Father Pleschke. 
Now I'll get some water and 
make a cold compress for you. 
You'll let me leave you alone 
just one moment. But you 
must lie quiet—quite still and 
quiet. 

HANNELE: Oh, how stupid I am! 
It was only a cloak, was it, and 
a hat? 

THE SISTER: Now quite, quite 
still; and I'll be back imme- 





HANNELE: He’s coming right in. 
Don’t you hear ? 

THE Sister: I hear nothing at 
all. 

HANNELE: That’s his voice—out- 
side. Listen! 

THE SISTER: Who do you mean ? 

HANNELE: My father, my father ! 
There he is! 

THE SISTER: Where ? 

HANNELE: Look there ! 

THE SISTER: Where ? 

HANNELE: At the foot of the 
bed. 

THE SIsTER: There’s a cloak and 
hat hanging here. We'll take 


diately. 
turn back, for itis pitch dark in 


(She goes, but has to 


the passage.) ll place the 
candle out here in the passage. 
(Again shaking her finger threaten- 
ingly but kindly at Hannele.) Now 
quite, quite quiet. (She goes.) 


(It is almost entirely dark. Im- 
mediately there appears at the 
foot of HANNELE’S bed the 
form of MATTERN the mason. 
A drunken, dissolute face, bristly 
ved hair, upon which is placed 
a shabby military cap without 
any peak. He carries lis mason’s 
tools in his left hand. He has 
a strap wound round his right 
wrist, and remains all the time 
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in a threatening attitude, as 
though ready at any moment to 
strike at HANNELE. A pale 
light emanates from the appart- 
tion, illuminating HANNELE’S 
bed and its immediate surround- 


igs. 


HANNELE covers her eyes with her 
hands in terror, groans, writhes 
in her bed, and makes low moan- 
ing sounds.) 


THE APPARITION (in a hoarse voice, 
full of suppressed fury): Where 





are you? Where have you 
been, girl? What have you 
been doing? I'll teach you! 
I'll pay you out, trust me for 
that. What have you been 
saying to people? That I’ve 


beaten you and ill-used you, 
hey? Is that what you’ve told 
them? You’re not my child. 
Come now, get up out of that! 
I’ve nothing to do with you. 
I could turn you out into the 
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streets. Get up and light the 
fire!—do you hear me? I’ve 
taken you in out of pity and 
charity, and now you think 
you’re to lie there and do 
nothing. Well, are you going 
to move? I’ll beat you till, 
till—— 


(HANNELE, with closed eyes, has 
struggled out of bed, and has 
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dragged herself to the stove. 
She opens the stove door and 
sinks to the ground, fainting. 
At this SISTER 
MarTHA returns with the candle 
and a jug of water, and the 
hallucination vanishes. The 
SISTER starts, sees HANNELE 
lying among the ashes, and 
utters a cry of terror: ‘* Good 
God!” She puts down the 
candle and the jug, runs to 
HANNELE and raises her head. 


moment 


HANKE: 


NE 


Her cry brings the PAUPERS to 
the room.) 


THE SISTER: I just went to fetch 


some water, and here she’s gone 
and got out of bed. Do, Hed- 
wig, please, come and help me! 
Now, Hete, you had 
better be careful, or you'll do 
her an injury. 


PLESCHKE : I believe—I believe 


~~ 


~~“ 
‘ 


there’s something — something 
more than we think—the matter 
with the girl, Sister ! 


TuLPE: Maybe—maybe the girl’s 


bewitched. 


HANKE (loudly): She won’t last 


long—take my word for it. 


THE SISTER (has put HANNELE 


back into bed with HEpDwIG’s 
help): Perhaps you're right, 
my man; but surely you can see 
we mustn’t excite the poor child 
any more. 

















HANKE: Well, we’re not doing 
any harm. 


PLESCHKE (to HANKE): You’re a 
blockhead—just a blockhead— 
you’re a blockhead, let me tell 
you—and nothing—nothing else. 
Any child knows that a sick per- 
son—a sick person—mustn’t be 
disturbed. 

HETE (mimicking him): A sick 

person—a sick person 





THE SISTER: Now do, do go. I 
beg you to. 

TuLPE: The Sister’s right. You'd 
better get out of this. 

HANKE: We'll go without telling, 
just when we want to. 

HETE: I suppose we've got to 
sleep in the hen-house? 

PLESCHKE: There’ll be room for 
you—room for you—you know 
where. (The PAUPERS all go out.) 

HANNELE (opens her eyes appre- 
henstvely): Has—has he gone? 

THE SISTER: The people have 
allgone. Did anything frighten 
you, Hannele ? 

HANNELE (still apprehensive): Has 
father gone ? 

THE SISTER: He was never here. 

HANNELE: Yes, Sister, he was. 


THE SISTER: You must have 


dreamed it. 

HANNELE (with a deep sigh, praying 
in a low voice): Oh, dear Lord 
Jesus! oh, dear Lord Jesus! 
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Oh, good, kind, blessed Lord 
Jesus, take me to Thee, oh, 
take me to Thee! (Changing 
her tone): 

‘*Oh! come to me, dear ; 
Oh! take me from here, 
Away from the people— 
Their glances I fear.” 

I’m quite sure of it, Sister. 

THE SISTER: What are you sure 
of ? 

HANNELE: He has promised me. 
I shall go to heaven, he has 
promised me. 

THE SIsTER: H’m. 

HANNELE: Do you know who? 

THE SISTER: Well? 

HANNELE (whispering into _ the 
SISTER’S car): The dear Lord 
—Gottwald. 

THE SISTER: Now you must go to 
sleep, Hannele—you really must. 


HANNELE: Sister, tell me—my 
Master, Mr. Gottwald—isn’t he 
a handsome man ? 
is Heinrich. Heinrich is a 
pretty name; isn’t it? (Fer- 
vently): You dear, sweet Hein- 
rich! Sister, shall I tell you 
something? We're going to be 
married! Yes, yes, we two—my 
Master, Mr. Gottwald, and I: 
“And when they now their 

troth had plight, 


His name 


They laid them down. to- 
gether, 

Beneath a snow-white feather 
quilt, 


All in a darksome bower.” 
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He has a lovely beard. (In 
ecstasy): His hair is like flower- 
ing clover. Hark! he’s calling 
to me. Don’t you hear ? 


THE SISTER: Go to sleep, Han- 
nele, go to sleep; no one is 
calling. 

HANNELE: It was the Lord 
Jesus. Hark! hark! Now he’s 
calling to me again—‘ Han- 
nele!” quite loud—‘ Hannele!” 
quite, quite clear. Come, come 
with me, Sister ! 

THE SIsTER: When God calls 
me, I shall be ready. 


HANNELE (now again in the full 
moonlight, stretches forward her 
head, as if inhaling sweet odours) : 


Do you smell nothing, Sister ? 
THE SISTER: No, Hannele. 
HANNELE: Don’t you smell the 

lilac-flower? (In an ever-increas- 

ing blissful ecstasy): Oh, listen! 
oh, do listen! What can it be ? 

(A sweet voice becomes audible, as 

if from a far distance.) Is it the 

angels? Don’t you hear? 

THE SIsTeER: Yes, yes, I hear; 
but listen, now, you must turn 
on your side and lie still, and 
sleep quietly till to-morrow 
morning. 

HANNELE: Can you sing it too? 

THE SIsteR: What, my child ? 

HANNELE: “Sleep, baby, sleep!” 

THE SISTER: Do you want to 
hear it ? 

(HANNELE lies back in bed and 
strokes the Sister's hand): 


Mother, dear, sing it to me! 
mother, dear, sing it to me! 


THE SISTER (puts out the light, 
bends over the bed and speaks 
with a slight indication of the 
melody, while the distant music 
continues.) 


* Sleep, baby, sleep, 
The hills are white with sheep! 


(She now sings, and the room 
gets quite dark) : 

The curly little lammikin 

Is nestling to its mammikin— 

Sleep, baby, sleep.”’ 

(A faint light now fills the room. 
On the side of the bed, bending 
forward and supporting herself 
on her bare, lean arms, sits a 
pale, ghostly figure of a woman. 
She is barefooted; her long 
white hair hangs unbound from 
her temples, and reaches the 
coverlid of the bed. Her face is 
worn with grief and toil; her 
deep-sunken eyes appear, although 
tightly closed, to be turned upon 
the sleeping HANNELE. Her 
voice ts monotonous, like that of 
a somnambulist. Before she 
utters a word, she moves her lips, 
as though in preparation for it. 
She seems to drag the sounds 
with difficulty from the depths 
of her breast. She is prematurely 
aged, hollow-cheeked, emaciated, 
and very poorly clad.) 


THE FicurRE: Hannele! 

HANNELE (also with her eyes closed) : 
Mother, dear little mother! is 
that you? 

THE FIGuRE: Yes; I have washed 
our dear Saviour’s feet with my 
tears and dried them with the 
hair of my head! 

















HANNELE: Do you bring me good 
tidings ? 
THE FiGuReE: Yes. 


Hannece: Do you come from 
far? 
THE Ficure: A hundred thou- 
sand miles through the night ! 
HANNELE: Mother, what do you 
look like ? 

THE FiGcure: Like the children 
of this world. 

HANNELE: Your teeth are as lilies 
of the valley ; your voice is like 
a peal of bells ! 

THE FiGurReE: But its tones are 
not pure. 5 

HANNELE: Mother, dear mother ! 
how you shine in your beauty ! 

THE FIGURE: 
heaven are 


The angels in 
many hundred 
times fairer ! 


HANNELE: Why are you not as 
fair as they? 

THE Ficure: I have suffered 
because of your suffering. 

HANNELE: 
with me! 


Little mother, stay 


THE FIGURE (rises): I must go. 
HANNELE: Is it beautiful where 


you are? 
THE FicuRE: Wide, wide 
meadows, sheltered from the 


wind, shielded from storm and 
hail by the care of God. 

HANNELE: Do you rest when you 
are weary ? 


HANNELE. 
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THE FiGuRE: Yes. 

HANNELE: Have you food to eat 
when you are hungry ? 

THE Ficure: I still my hunger 
with fruits and meat. I thirst, 


and I drink golden wine. (She 
recedes.) 

HANNELE: Are you going, 
mother ? 


THE FiGuRE: God calls me. 

HANNELE: Does God call loud ? 

THE Figure: God calls loudly 
for me. 

HANNELE: My heart is burnt up 
within me, mother ! 

THE Figure: God will cool it 
with roses and lilies. 

HANNELE: Will God save me ? 

THE FicuRE: Do you know the 
flower that I hold in my hand ? 

HANNELE: A cowslip. 

THE FicureE: What do the people 
call it ? 

HANNELE : The key of heaven. 





THE Ficure (places it in Han- 
NELE’s hand): You are to keep 


it as a pledge from God. Fare- 
well! 

HANNELE: Little mother, stay 
with me! 


THE FIGURE (receding): A little 
while, and ye shall not see me; 
and again a little while, and ye 
shall see me. 


HANNELE: I am afraid. 
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THE FIGuRE (receding still further) : 
As the wind scatters the white 
snow-dust on the mountains, so 
will God pursue them that per- 
secute you. 

HANNELE: Do not leave me. 

THE FicuRE: The children ot 
heaven are like the blue light- 
nings of the night.— Sleep! 
(Once more it becomes gradually 


HANNELE. 





beautiful winged youths, with 
vose-wreaths on their heads ; who 
sing the end of the song, reading 
it from long scrolls of music, 
which hang down on both sides. 
Neither SISTER MARTHA nor 
the MOTHER’S FIGURE is to be 
seen.) 


“The guests that come to visit 
thee 


Are God’s 
three— 


dear little angels 





dark. Meanwhile pleasant boys’ 
voices are heard singing the second 
verse of the song, ‘‘ Sleep, baby, 
sleep’’). 
‘Sleep, baby, dear ! 
What guests 
near?” 


(The room is now all of a sudden 
filled with a gold-green radiance. 
Three Angels of Light appear— 


are drawing 


Sleep, baby, dear!” 


HANNELE (opens her eyes, gazes 
enraptured at the Angels, and 
says in astonishment): Angels! 
(With growing wonder and irre- 
pressible joy, but still not quite 
free from doubt): Angels!! (In 
an ecstasy of delight): Angels! ! ! 
(A short pause, then the Angels in 
turn speak the following, to 
music) 
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First ANGEL. 


The sun shedding gold on the hillsides 
To thee gave no share of its riches ; 
The soft-waving green of the valley 

It spread not its mantle for thee. 


SECOND ANGEL. 
The wealth of the gold-laden cornfields 
The pangs of thy hunger appeased not ; 
The milk of the pasturing cattle 
It foamed not for thee in the pail. 


THIRD ANGEL. 


The blossoms of earth and its flowers, 
All brimming with perfume and sweetness, 
With purple and blue as of heaven 
Aglow, never bordered thy path. 

7 (A short pause.) 

First ANGEL. 

We bring thee an earliest greeting, 
Through blackness of darkness we bring it ; 
We waft from the plumes of our pinions 
An earliest breath of joy. 


SECOND ANGEL. 


We bear on the hem of our garments 
An earliest fragrance of springtime ; 
And, lo! on our lips is glowing 

The earliest flush of the day. 


THIRD ANGEL. 


Behold! from our feet there shineth 
The emerald light of our homeland ; 
The spires of the heavenly city 

They gleam in the depths of our eyes. 


(END OF THE FIRST PART.) 
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bi HOSE rash pilots, the Woman’s Rights men and women, bent 

on shooting Niagara and wrecking the old-time womanly 
ideal, have come appreciably nearer their object. A seat in the 
County Council is a good stretch onward to a vote in the House of 
Commons; and even illogical England cannot deny the conclusions 
of its own premisses. It seems now as if it has to come—the 
warnings of common-sense notwithstanding ; for even the House of 
Lords, which has protected us from certain other dangers, is not 
sound on this point, and the Conservatives, who have saved the 
Union, cannot be depended on to save the home, society, and our 
national dignity. 

Many reasons make the admission of women into the region of 
active politics a national danger and a national disgrace. As things 
are, by the mere fact of sex and its functions, women have already an 
overwhelming influence over men. As mothers they build up the 
body and give the first impress to the mind of the child. What 
they are in health and morality, reacts on the health and morality of 
their offspring ; and the rule of the nursery by its food, its teaching, its 
governance, lays the foundations of a man’s wholesome physique or 
unserviceable nerves. As the first love of the adolescent they set the 
pattern of the womanly ideal. As the first mistress they make or mar 
a man’s life, and shape his very soul for good or evil. As the wife 
they are for the most part the supreme authority in the home where 
the husband is only the paying lodger—tyrants or benevolent despots 
as their character determines, but always despots on whom mainly 
depends the happiness or the unhappiness of the marriage, the 
comfort or distress of the household. As the queens of society they 
fashion the manners and decide the standard of morality of that society, 
and from the cut of a sleeve to the subjects permitted to be discussed 
at the five o’clock tea—from the amount of countenance given to vice 
to the conventional shibboleth and the conventional gesture—they and 
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they alone are responsible. Everywhere their power is felt ; every- 
where their sex is predominant. What they disallow cannot exist ; 
and the most influential statesman, the bravest soldier, is a mere cipher 
where “ tone”? is concerned. To add to this tremendous influence 
already existing, the direct power of a preponderating vote will be to 
shift the balance entirely to the feminine side ;—which will surely be a 
disadvantage to the nation at large. Hitherto we have been one of 
the most masculine people in Europe, as masculine as were ever the 
old Romans; free from hysterics, from the histrionic element, from 
vapourings, from silly vanities. When the rule of woman has begun, 
and the men have to tail off behind the petticoat, we shall be more 
French than the French themselves, with irresponsible empresses 
pressing on disastrous wars, and peripatetic Louise Michels advocat- 
ing loot and insurrection. 

There is a certain class of women whom the Liberals, the 
originators of the Woman’s Rights movement, will not suffer to be 
registered nor segregated. Many of the more prosperous of these 
live in lodgings of a quiet and quasi-respectable character, and if 
they are sober, relatively well-conducted, and careful of appearances, 
their holding is not disturbed, though their calling is known. These 
women will be eligible for the lodger franchise ; and this will be the 
first and only instance known to modern Christianity, or, so far as I 
know, to any form of civilised heathendom, where the politics and 
government of a country will be directly influenced by its public pros- 
titutes. Less revolting than this, but in its own way as humiliating, 
will be the voting power of that large class of futile spinsters and 
widows, rife in country towns—women who have not one single idea 
in their heads save what they pick up in crumbs from the curate 
and the paid missionary—women whose view of the universe 
is bounded by their own local gossip—who believe in ghosts 
and the sea-serpent, and swallow all they hear without the smallest 
pinch of salted scepticism. These women, and the still lower stratum of 
rated rent-paying village shopkeepers and charwomen, will have votes 
whereby the maintenance of our naval power, or the destruction of 
our Imperial prestige, will be determined. We have on the register 
already a crowd of unfit electors. Why add another and yet larger 
crowd still more unfit? What good will it do us to pile the Pelion of 
weak and silly womanhood on the Ossa of rough and ignorant 
manhood ? ' How much nearer shall we be to the perfection of good 
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government when folly wriggles where brutality shoulders, and neither 
folly nor brutality understands the merits of the principles each under- 
takes to destroy or to establish? When people talk of the woman’s 
vote, they think only of the educated landed proprietor—the keen- 
witted widow left in charge of grave interests; and they contrast these 
unenfranchised Cornelias with their half-educated gardeners, their 
drunken tenantry, their ignorant coachmen and butlers, and think 
what a monstrous miscarriage of justice this inequality is! They do 
not remember the fringe of upper-class prostitutes; the serried mass 
ot foolish, futile little shopkeepers and the like in small country towns; 
the spinsters who know absolutely nothing of men or life or human 
nature anyhow; the widows who judge the whole world according to 
the pattern of the late-lamented, than whom was never a better man 
born, or the undesired well rid of. Even men who have taken their 
stand on the question, have let themselves be swayed solely by the 
vision of the unenfranchised lady of education and sense of respon- 
sibility, and have not seen that, through the same opened door as 
allows her to enter into the world of active and influential politics, will 
troop the world of the backboneless, the ignorant, the impulsive, and 
the immoral, all eligible for a turn at the scales wherein the safety 
and the dignity of the empire are balanced against private fads and 
ineffectual voters. 

This movement among women, like so much else, is due to the 
new conditions of society and domestic economy, whereby restlessness 
has been created and the home occupations which once absorbed the 
sex have been superseded by general and special providers. In the 
days when things were done at home which now are brought in from 
the outside, the lives of women were filled to the brim with duties 
which few were shameless enough to neglect. The very term of good 
housewife was contrasted with that of slut, slattern, Dorothy Dolittle, 
and what not; and well-born ladies themselves, like Mrs. Delaney and 
her compeers, found their honour in the perfect management of their 
households and the fine apportionment of expenditure. Now, how- 
ever, with everything done out of the home, the time once occupied 
within the four walls is left vacant and disused, and Satan vindicates his 
old claim to be considered the most indefatigable taskmaster we have. 

With this loss of domestic duties and the cessation of domestic 
activities the home naturally becomes monotonous, and the girls refuse 
to stay in it if they can in any way escape, while the married women 
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delegate their dwindled duties to the servants, and stream out to the 
club and the shops, their friends and the office, for the excitement home 
cannot afford them. Anything for a change! If familiarity breeds con- 
tempt, sameness creates satiety; and a change from even good to bad 
is preferable to an unbroken round of good. 

This dislike of monotony and consequent feverish desire for novelty, 
lie at the root of much in this new Woman’s Movement. It is not 
that the thing desired is in any way better than the thing rejected; but 
it is different. A woman will gladly enter a chemist’s shop and find 
her pleasure in manipulating evil-smelling drugs for less wages than a 
servant at home costs her; but she will despise cooking and bread- 
baking and the saving of that extra servant by her own labour. In 
manufacturing towns the married women who are ‘“ hands” spend 
more on a caretaker to look after their children in their absence, than 
they earn in the factory. But the factory is eagerly sought after and the 
home is deserted. So, women will endure the hardships of an African 
expedition, and run the dangers of tiger-shooting and buffalo-hunting, 
who shudder at the risks of childbearing, and hold the apportionment 
of dangers made by nature herself as the last expression of injustice. 

As to this apportionment of work, duties, dangers, the women who 
cry out the loudest against things as they are, cry out in two languages. 
On the one side they fall foul of the work that falls to the lot of the 
sex, the housekeeping, the childbearing and subsequent care of the 
children, without which life could not go on at all, nor society hold 
together. On the other, they demand to share in all the occupations 
and pursuits of men, and hold the barriers which would keep them from 
pushing those men from their stools as iniquitous. One gets up and 
complains of the hardships endured by domestic servants, and how the 
poor, frail, nervous sisterhood in cap and apron merits active pity and 
slacker thongs. Another shrieks for leave to compete with men, even 
in the barrack-yard and on the cross-trees if she wishes; and when 
amiable philanthropists banish her from the pits where men work 
nearly naked, and the presence of the sex creates a very pandemonium 
tenanted by more demons than one, she howls to the world at large, 
and calls the very gods to witness to her wrongs. So that really, 
between sobs over the magnitude of the work they have to do, and 
shrieks over that, much bigger and harder, which they demand 
to do, the sane and quiet bystander is somewhat puzzled to know what. 
the malconten:s would be at and where the shoe really pinches. 
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When they get the vote, however, all this will be rectified, and the 
Utopia promised so far back as the days of Aristophanes will be a 
living fact. When they get the vote! Does any one ever think of the 
absurd anomaly involved in this gift of supremacy to the sex, which 
among its own members denies the simplest right of personal freedom 
—when it can? Mind! I do not say that the house-mistress is wrong 
in keeping a strict hand over her maids; but we must remember that 
in the person of her mature servants she has potential electors whose 
votes would go towards determining the destinies of the empire, were they 
not in service; but being just the same creatures they are now, were 
paying rates, rent, and taxes. And these women she does not think 
capable of taking care of themselves after ten o’clock at night. These 
same potential voters, whose views on peace or war, the budget, 
bi-metallism, our Indian Empire, our Colonies, Ireland, free trade, 
and the like, would be of so much and so much weight, may not have 
their young men to see them, and may not have young men at all in 
anything like evidence, and are supposed to be kept straight only by 
leading-strings. Side by side with this view runs that other, so 
fashionable with some, which makes the virtue of a woman not her 
own affair so much as man’s, and holds her to be not responsible 
for her own fall so much as is the man. She may influence 
Imperial politics, but that one precious possession which all 
ages have agreed to give into her own keeping, with punishment to 
her primarily and chiefly when she loses it, is now handed over to 
men, and they are in fault while she is exonerated. And no one has 
the courage to say that more men, ten times over, are ruined by 
women than there are women ruined by men. The flabby philanthro- 
pists who vapour about the ‘“‘ poor dear harlots” of the streets, and 
call them temples of the Holy Ghost, soiled doves, and the like, never 
think of the young boys who are ruined for life by some specious, 
smiling vampire—the weak and passionate men who go down to the 
grave dishonoured, destroyed by some splendid harpy who, for their 
mad love gave cruel calculation—for their sincerity, blind, fatuous, 
suicidal as it might have been, gave falsehood as deep as hell and 
treachery as infamous as that Judas’ kiss in the Garden. All the sym- 
pathy of pitiful hearts goes out to the lost woman—none is kept for 
the ruined man. And the only piece of legislation directly traceable 
to woman’s influence is one which confirms and protects the power of 
these lost women to destroy for all time innocent boys and youths 
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built up of ordinary flesh and blood, and imbued with ordinary 
masculine instincts. 

By nature, education, and function, women are both interfering 
and arbitrary. Almost all are penetrated with the desire to set things 
and people to rights. What they are not in themselves they will not 
allow others to be, if they can in any way prevent it; and to pluck 
brands from the burning, reclaim sinners, and reduce the whole world 
to their own pattern, rank as virtues with the average woman who 
does not understand her own instincts. From the afternoon costume 
of a maid servant to the routing out of the Hindu Zenana, and the 
public “discovery” of the purdah woman, the sex, which hates 
monotony in its individual person, demands uniformity from others. 
Where they can, they clip the men’s lives into as near a likeness to 
their own as they can manage. Where they cannot, they copy the 
thing which else they would have forbidden. In America they raid an 
obnoxious ginshop—in England they walk with the guns and shoot 
big game in Africa, smoke in public carriages and dress so like their 
brothers as to beundistinguishable from the waist upwards. When we 
have added the perilous arm of political power to the restless love of 
interference—or, failing this, of assimilation to the stronger sex, which 
now characterises the weaker—we shall pass under a despotism greater 
than any the world has ever seen since old Egypt gave the reins to 
women, and she transferred them to the priesthood. For how 
tyrannical women are we can see for ourselves any day in the week. 
See them as paid housekeepers, or matrons, or upper servants, as 
commanders in any class of life, and their tyranny is infinitely greater 
than that of men over one another. This is explicable enough. Men have 
muscles, and an obnoxious “‘ boss” can be knocked down and kicked. 
Women have only nails; and do not often use them. But whatever 
the explanation, the fact remains the same—women use authority 
more unscrupulously than men, and the spindle lies heavier than the 
spear. The modern craze for dispossessing men in favour of women 
is among those ideas which, like the primeval tortoise, stand on nothing. 
It is a vicious circle, and the evil of the whole thing increases with use. 
The more women are employed where men used to be the sole wage- 
earners, the fewer marriages there will be, and the yet more and more 
number of women will be left unprovided for. Women work for less 
than men, and undercut wages all round. Their employment necessi- 
tates the exodus of the stronger sex ; and so the vicious circle goes, 
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ever increasing in evil consequences to society. And the worst of it 
all is, it is not only the necessitous women who leave home and seek 
employment, for which they will take just as little remuneration as will 
keep body and soul together—well-endowed women are eager to do work 
' for any or no payment, simply for the sake of occupation; or if they stand 
out for the market-value of their services, they literally take the bread 
out of the mouths of their hungry sisters, and in either case they add 
to the congestion of the already-overstocked labour market. It isa 
pitiful sight ! Women of wealth and standing lay aside their inherited 
pride, their dignity, their delicacy, and come down among the 
coarse throngs of the market-place, eager to jostle, callous to insult, 
and hardened against the natural promptings of female shame and 
delicacy. They will not see the degradation of this competition with 
their poorer sisters as they will not see the folly of their unequal 
competition with men. That cestrum of unrest—the very tsetse fly of 
modern life—has stung them, and anywhere, anywhere out in the 
world, and out of the home! 

And what is the truth in this competition with men? As a race 
women are not equal to men in strength, in endurance, in ability to 
accept responsibility, in staying power. The strongest woman is not 
equal to the strongest man; the most neurotic and hysterical man is 
not so neurotic and hysterical as his congenital sister. Of course a 
strong and purposeful woman beats an effeminate man—is far and 
away ahead of him in all things, mental and physical; but range the 
sexes according to degree, and the men are relatively superior to the 
women. All parallels are in favour of the greater strength of men; but 
the advocates of the new movement contrast an Amazonian woman 
with a miserable abortive little mannikin, and then say, ‘‘ Ha! ha! 
who is the strongest here?” This is the kind of logic that holds good 
with the multitude, and the demurrers are assailed with full-flavoured 
epithets less nice than suggestive. 

With the new school of thought, and the new class of woman it has 
bred, we have lost both the grace’and the sweetness—both the delicacy 
and the virtues—of the real womanly ideal. The manners of the day 
are coarser, rougher, more unbraced than they used to be when girls 
were kept nearer to their mothers, and their mothers themselves bided 
more at home and held a stricter rule than they do now. Think of 
the advice to his daughters given by the Knight of Landry !—think of 
Ischomachus and his young wife !—nay, even of that reproach in the last 
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century made against the mothers who, “ instead of the bashful posture 
of stooping and hanging down the head, taught their daughters the 
comparative boldness of tossing and bridling”! As if we would 
submit to those effete coquetries of tossing and bridling, we who hail 
our young men as “‘chappies” and “ Johnnies,” and who find Dodo the 
exact representative of a certain class of girls, as, indeed, she is. That 
sweet and subtle quality of maidenly modesty, which used to be one 
of the most marked characteristics of English girls; that delicate 
innocence and ignorance of evil, has gone by the board ; and, though 
less hoydenish, our modern young ladies of the new school are not a whit 
more delicate than was “‘ Miss.”” Yet, God be thanked! we have still 
some left who are as lovely and pure as the most careful guardian of 
the old time womanly ideal would have them—girls and women who 
are not ashamed of the virtues belonging to that old-time ideal— 
the virtues which Paul taught and Jesus loved,—nor averse from the 
old-time restrictions with which these special virtues were bound up. 
But, alas! with these, the sweet and trusty Loyalists, we have crowds 
and crowds of those others for whom shame, restriction, modesty, 
and specialised qualities of sex do not exist, and are despised in the 
very roll-call. Submission? patience? forbearance? self-sacrifice ? 
Faugh! where is the translated squaw who will advocate these? The 
virile woman shoulders the fast girl, and the contrast is displeasing 
on both sides alike. On the top of omnibuses, down the river, in the 
stubble-field, and in the smoking-room, wherever men go, there go 
too these loud-voiced, Wild Women with their slang and petty oaths» 
their bold eyes, swinging gait, and doubtful conversation. And the 
favourite boast among them is that they are no longer the comple- 
ments but the rivals, the equals, the superiors of man. And women, 
mothers themselves, advocate even wider licence still, and the key of 
all fields free of the restraint of chaperonage. The one grand dis- 
tinction between carefully brought-up lady-girls, and the wastrels of 
the streets and lanes—their ignorance of certain things while young 
and inexperienced—their unsullied purity of mind—this distinction it 
is now seriously proposed to destroy ; and the premature initiation of 
young unmarried women into the knowledge of the mysteries as of the 
vices of life, is one of the clauses in the charter of the New Revolt. 
It is said this knowledge will preserve the girls from harm. Do we find 
this so with the servant and peasant class who know all things from 
the age of twelve onwards ? 
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All this is disastrous to the nation on every side. What society 
wants in its women is a race of beings to supplement the short- 
comings of the men, each sex being the complement of the other. 
What the nation wants is a race of women primarily fitted to be 
good mothers. The wealth of a country is its population; and the 
finer and healthier the children of to-day, the stronger and nobler will 
be the men of to-morrow and the grander the destinies of the empire. 
Whether the new woman, with her unhomed habits and manly ambi- 
tions, her overtaxing Higher Education and that deadly spirit of rivalry 
to men can fulfil either of these great duties of her sex, as hitherto 
they have been fulfilled, remains to be seen. Many things are hidden 
in the closed hand of Time, many questions lie unanswered on the 
knees of the gods. The ultimate and practical outcome of this mad 
desire to shoot Niagara and try conclusions with the whirlpool at the 
end of the fall, is one of them. And whether the modern woman can 
travesty Nature, upset all old-established distinctions and come 
out of the flurry with safety to herself and good to the race at large 
is as yet a problem to which CEdipus himself would have no answer, 
nor through the difficulties of which could the Master Thief find safe 
issue. 

E. Lynn Linton. 
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pe data first appearance in literature is in the astonishing 

capacity of the subject of a deliberate criticism by Coleridge. 
Nothing could show us more clearly the dearth of all excellence than that 
the first literary critic of his day (and we may even go so far as to say of 
the day that preceded or that has followed him) could treat with 
anything approaching seriousness such a book as the Poems, chiefly 
Lyrical. ‘‘ The misfortune is,” said Coleridge, ‘‘ that he has begun to 
write verses without very well understanding what metre is,” and he 
gives him quite a nice little pedagogic lecture on the way to attain ‘‘a 
sense of metre.” It had at that period got tothis. The only thing you 
could talk about in a new poet was his mastery or want of mastery of 
metre. It never occurred to Coleridge to declare that the whole per- 
formance was effeminate and factitious. Virility, alas, had passed out 
of his own bones too long ago for him to notify the fact that it was 
wanting in anyone else’s. Opium had helped his facile temperament 
to relegate reality to the pleasant distance of a dream; and what fault 
was it in this young man to start from the point at which he was himself 
leaving off? Thus, then, he spake, and died, while the subject of his 
criticism passed on to the elaboration of his work. 

This is what impresses one in the poems which Tennyson after- 
wards quite justly saw fit to label “Juvenilia.” So far as he was con- 
cerned, the movement which preceded him might almost as well never 
have taken place. Everything that was permanent and progressive in 
it he rejected. Everything that was temporary and trumpery he 
assimilated. The sicklier side of the art of Keats and Shelley was 
absolutely to his taste. The high, clear, spiritual note of Keats, the 
restless, searching cry of Shelley, fell unregarded on his ears. The 
one was above and beyond him; the other troubled his “ lisping in 
love’s delicious creeds,” where girls sit ‘‘ steeped in golden languors,” 
‘‘ languors of love-deep eyes,” and he would have none of it. 

His one instinct is to look nothing in the face. He would make of 
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life a pretty play. In after years he devoted ceaseless lime labor to the 
perfection of this earlier work, but his touch bewrayeth him. It is 
always felicitous, but the felicity is doomed to inferiority. He has 
against him the inevitable difference between enamel work and painting; 
the exquisite artizan never can become a sovereign artist because his 
ideal is on a lower level where realisation is well within reach. Care, 
taste, “the graceful tact, the Christian art,” as he calls it, never yet 
attained to magic. You must look at things with all your eyes before 
you can hope to render their shapes and beings to us, and he will never 
look at anything longer than will give him their superficial picturesque- 
ness. ‘‘ The form, the form,” he says, “‘ alone is eloquent,” and this is 
what, just at present, he means by “the form.” Presently, however, 
he struck higher, but not yet with a secure flight. The ‘ Lotos 
Eaters,” as we have it now, is almost a new poem, and it is praised for 
its lovely landscape. 


‘* A land of streams! Some like a downward smoke, 
Slow dropping veils of thinnest lawn did go.” 


Do you call that “‘ natural magic” ? Clearly it is nothing of the kind. 
It is the daintily but superficially picturesque—the sort of thing that 
satisfies the sensitive book-reader who sees this for the first time, and 
wants to become familiar with it. Oragain. In ‘‘A Dream of Fair 
Women,” where for the first time he succeeds, though only transiently, 
in attaining to the note of reality, take one of his best descriptions :— 
‘“* Enormous elm-tree boles did stoop and lean 
Upon the dusky brushwood underneath, 


Their broad curved branches, fledged with clearest green, 
New from its silken sheath.” 


‘“‘Fledged with clearest green”? How happy, how charmingly apt ? 
Why, a man who has just begun to be aware that there are such 
things as art and literature would be delighted with it. He does not 
see the gulf that yawns between it and— 

** Daffodils 


That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 


If we turn from the merely technical aspect of his works, the same 
timid artificiality still meets us at all points. He juggles away every- 
thing which he cannot transmute into the frail and gracious loveliness 
which feeds his senses. When he erects a Palace of Art and hangs up 
some paintings of the poets, Shakespeare figures under the semblance 
of one “ bland and mild.” He likes him bland and mild: it isso much 
nicer, you know, than strenuous and heart-sick, and this is his criticism 
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of literature. Dark hours, however, will fall upon all of us, and then 
there begins the sombre dialogue of ‘‘ The Two Voices.” When the 
dark hour passes, he goes out into the fields, and, as he is feeling con- 
siderably better, he is at once aware that ‘altho’ no tongue can prove, 
every cloud that spreads above and veileth love, itself is love.” And, 
therefore, he ‘“‘ marvels how the mind can be brought to anchor by one 
gloomy thought,” and this is his criticism on life. No thought, no 
ideas either way: merely the appeal to sensations. Round about him 
there is much worry and outcry on the part of what he calls “the 
people.” They seem dissatisfied with their lot.7, They say they are 
wretched, and they seem to think they ought not to be. Well— 
‘“* Two parties still divide the world, 
Of those that want and those that have, and still 


The same old sore breaks out from age to age 
With much the same result ;” 


and this is his criticism on the social problem. Buonaparte was a 
‘mad man” whose one thought in life was ‘‘ to quell the stubborn 
hearts of oak,” but ‘‘we taught him lowlier moods—we—” until 
‘“‘late he learned humility perforce, like those whom Gideon school’d 
with briars,” and this is his criticism on history. These are trouble- 
some days, these days of reform or Chartist agitations, but why 
should we doubt of the final issue? This is the land where, “ girt 
with friends or foes, a man may speak the thing he will” (so Byron 
and Shelley found it), and, thanks be to God, it is the land where 
nobody is influenced by thoughts or ideas; but our dear old friend, 
sober-suited Freedom, “slowly broadens down from precedent to 
precedent,” till her base is more than pyramidal. The truth, to put 
it shortly, is that if you are only fairly comfortably off, “‘ the world 
comes gently to those that are cast in gentle mould,” like our poet ; 
and what can help us better towards this pleasant preliminary than 
writing poems which “ everybody” has to admire as quite too pretty 
and pathetic? ‘‘The May Queen” stands for the first of those resolute 
bids for popularity which Lord Tennyson was always careful to 
reiterate. There are thirty-nine verses in this well-known poem. In 
twenty-eight of them one of the most perfect little female prigs in all 
literature takes an even more unconscionable time in dying than 
Charles II. The whole edificatory agony is gone through, right down 
to the pet clergyman of the Adelphi pit. 

Matthew Arnold declared that Lord Tennyson’s “‘ decisive appear- 
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ance dated from 1842,” and we are now indeed arriving at the -hour 
of his ‘‘ golden prime.” But that early period of timorous ease had 
saved his tranquillity. The storm and stress which had buffeted all 
our true moderns, strewing the shores of the European literature of 
the nineteenth century with the splendid wrecks of barks that have run 
but one or two record-breaking voyages, would have sunk this fragile, 
fairy skiff at its first putting out from port. Three years of what 
Heine or Musset, or Byron or Keats bore would have annihilated 
Tennyson at any period of his teens or twenties. When the intel- 
lectual side of the poetical movement which preceded him and which, 
as we have seen, he had so far resisted with complete success, came 
upon him, he had had time to attain to a certain amount of robust 
Philistinism. By the time the later developments of his younger 
contemporaries had worked the revolution of science, and were 
beginning to work that of literature, Tennyson was safely in the 
harbour. What he was now facing was in reality nothing very 
formidable from the intellectual and critical side. Its danger lay in 
its hold on his emotions. The amount of sheer thought, of powerful 
and fecund ideas, in both of the early phases of the movement was 
slight. Byron and Shelley speak through their hearts and spirits, not 
through their brain. The social and religious creeds of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth scarcely count. It was no very aggressive and convincing 
criticism of life and nature, of literature, and art, and science which 
afflicted the Christianising poet of ‘In Memoriam.” He admits quite 
ingenuously at the end that he never really quite meant it all. 
‘“* Whatever I have said or sung, 
Some bitter notes my harp would give, 


Yea, tho’ there often seem’d to live 
A contradiction on the tongue, 


** Yet Hope had never lost her youth ; 
She did but look thro’ dimmer eyes ; 
Or Love but played with gracious lies, 
Because he felt so fix’d in truth.” 
Only at the rarest moments, therefore, can we hope to find him 
fearlessly sincere. He reveals, again and again, all his childlike, 
commercial egotism with a perfect simplicity of shamelessness. ‘‘ Does 
Job serve God for nought ?” Let science prove him to be a little God 
in his own style, prove him not to have an eternal individuality with a 
claim for perpetual ‘‘ wages” for having been an honest man—‘ and 
what matters science unto men, at least to him? He would not stay!” 
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Oh, no; the game would not be worth the candle! He would be a 
fool, in such a case, not to freely “‘ take his pastime.” Why, the only 
thing that prevents him from such creditable moral courses now is the 
knowledge that his spiritual banking account, whether debit or credit, 
is an everlasting one, and has got to be worked out satisfactorily 
sooner or later ‘to the uttermost farthing.” How could a nurse ina 
hospital “‘ bear with the sights and the loathsome smells of disease,” 
except she had been told on unimpeachable authority that her ministra- 
tions to the patients would count just as much as if they had been to 
the great Banker himself? He ‘ wouldn’t live ” unless he thought that 
a profit and loss system like this assured us that ‘‘ our griefs were our 
gains.” ‘If the wages of virtue,” he exclaims, “‘be dust, would she have 
heart to endure for the life of the worm and the fly?” He has not a 
single idea on the subject ; it is the mere primeval religious banter of 
the infantile savage. He knows of no justification for virtue in itself, 
in the happiness it affords, in the consciousness that our salvation as 
individuals and as a community lies demonstratively and scientifically 
on these lines, and on none other. How shockingly wanting in both 
knowledge and self-respect. 

Can he be serious ? He provokes the smile. As for making ‘In 
Memoriam” a contribution to modern thought from the supposititiously 
Christian standpoint, this was obviously impossible for a man who 
had never given himself the trouble to think. Tennyson had no 
faculty that way. We have only to consider what Browning did 
here to see what a terribly bad use the other made of his materials, 
even such as they were. He “plays with gracious lies” right 
through, and, when he is tired of his amusement, falls back without 
a misgiving on the divine instincts which he holds in common with 
100 per cent. of the blockheads of his age and clime. But what a 
disgusted impatience he lays in the long run upon every earnest 
reader who comes to him for refreshment and repose, for the teased 
o’erlaboured spirit, seeing the green leaves afar off. He raises con- 
clusion after conclusion of the most disquieting sort to the “honest 
doubter,” and then, without laying one of them or even attempting 
to do so, repeats his naif premises with an air of charming conviction. 
Oh, it is all right! ‘‘Though Faith and Form be sundered in the 
night of fear,” you can still hear the sentinels passing the cheerful 
watchword. My friend, you are on the eve of a great victory. You 
have felt it; you were born for it (he tells you so in italics). Then, to 
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crown the clever trick, he remarks with a bland impertinence that he 
“trusts he has not wasted breath,” and that he has not ‘ fought in 
vain, like Paul, with beasts?” Fought with beasts? Why, he never 
was once fifty yards away from his comfortable easy chair in his cosy 
study the whole time! ‘In Memoriam” would be one of the most 
dishonest works ever written by a man of ability were it not for a dozen 
snatches of sweet and true affection which he had in his heart of hearts 
for his friend. There is little or none of the passion of love, the terrible 
splendour of desire and renunciation which aches and flashes in the 
latter half of Shakespeare’s sonnets. Tennyson tells the simple truth 
when he says of himself :— 
‘* Mine the love that will not tire, 
And, born of love, the vague desire 
That spurs an imitative will.” 

No criticism on him can better his own in that phrase of ‘‘the imitative 
will.” We have him there, the intellectual side of him, complete. But 
this is not the side on which our final judgment of him in this poem 
rests. It is the exactly opposite side—the emotional side. And here 
we now enter within the golden gates of pleasure and praise. 

What charming pictures he gives us of the quiet, radiant purity of 
his love, as it takes shape in his sorrow! A dozen of these are the 
property of all poetry lovers, and are not needed here as ocular proof. 

And this note of sincerity, the true note, the characteristic note, 
the eternal note, he attains to now at last in another department of 
his work—in the department of the love poem. Passion seizes on 
him. In the actual results, of course, all his faults and limitations still 
grievously afflict him, and the first poem of power which he wrote— 
** Locksley Hall”—is disfigured no less as a serious piece of social 
criticism by the crudest enthusiasms, than morally and spiritually by the 
vindictive meanness of the lover gloating over his mistress as she tends 
her drunken master and “ perishes” in her final “ self-contempt ” as 
an orthodox materfamilias. With an amazing want of perception 
Lord Tennyson tried to paint his hero even blacker than he had 
painted him before, and in a sequel shows us Amy as a happy saint, 
and her husband as a model husband! This is very funny—far 
funnier than “The Northern Cobbler,” or even our terrible young 
friend ‘‘ The May Queen,” but surely it was not needed. The fact 
remains that in “‘ Locksley Hall” he wrote some exceedingly fine verse, 
and, when he arrived at his more lucid moods, was able to compose 
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some love-songs to a woman as perfect in their way as his love elegiacs 
to his friend. Here and there ‘‘ Maud” reaches to real passion and 
the perfected expression of it. Her love has made his life ‘a perfumed 
altar flame.” ‘‘ He has walked awake with Truth” for the first time 
in his life, and he takes us with him. And the poignant note—the 
tone of the agony of loss, “‘ deep as first love and wild with all regret ” 
—he has won it at last. And there is more to be said. The advance 
he makes is made all along the line. Compare “ Tithonus” with 
**(Enone,” ‘‘ Lucretius’? with ‘‘ The Palace of Art,’ “ The Grand- 
mother” and the two “‘ Northern Farmers” with (once more, and for 
the last time) that cruel ‘‘ May Queen,” ‘“‘ The Sailor Boy ” with “‘ Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere,” ‘‘ Flower in the Crannied Wall” with “To J. S.” 
It is all the difference between the amateur and the professional, the 
half-hearted dilettante and the serious worker. We have reached the 
point where we have to reckon with him, where we can no longer 
relegate him to girls and undergraduates, but must face him and what 
he has done on this line and on that, and consider the claims advanced 
in his behalf as a representative modern poet. 

Those claims (let it at once be noted) are not now what they were 
even ten years ago. Men not devoid of the saving grace of intelligence 
could then be found ready to contend for a place for Tennyson above 
all the poets of the century. They spoke of him as the supreme 
mouthpiece of his epoch in the same way as Milton was, as Shakespeare 
was, as Chaucer was. At this hour one is at least spared the trouble 
of wasting time on any such vain proposition. Even the veteran 
survivals of the Tennysonian cult of the seventies and early eighties 
would now be content to accept an admission of his superiority over 
his contemporaries, and of an equality with Wordsworth, and Byron, 
and Keats, with Coleridge and Shelley, with Gray and Burns. These 
at least are the claims that will be considered here, because they are 
still being made and in all probability will continue to be made for 
some time to come. 


We have seen in “In Memoriam” some of the poet’s efforts to 
figure as a modern in the domain of what is usually called thought. 
Let us have samples of his ripest criticism on other aspects. The 
revolution in science worked out under the leadership of Darwin, Pro- 
fessor Wallace, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, of Professors Huxley and 
Tyndall (to give no other names), is a present fact too solidly obvious 


to be gainsaid. Some opinion on it is inevitable from a “ represen- 
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tative modern poet.” What has ours to say about it? Little enough, 
but that little is extremely instructive as showing how far and in what 
manner he has realised this fact. Sitting pensively on a rock on the 
seashore, the hero of ‘‘ Maud” sees a pretty sea-shell. ‘‘ What is 
it?” he wonders. Then he adds immediately, ‘“‘ A learned man could 
give it a clumsy name.” Again, a woman’s-rights woman, who is 
also a princess and a genius (‘‘a lovely, lordly creature,” “ fair and 
strong and terrible,’ ‘‘ a strange poet-princess with grand imagina- 
tions,” “the flower of womanhood,” &c.), thus again disposes offhand 
of the facile subject of vivisection :— 


‘* Those monstrous males that carve the living hound, 
And cram him with the fragments of the grave.” 


And as this is all, absolutely all, that our poet says on these matters, 
it is to be presumed that this is all he has to say. In his later hour 
of senile celebrity he has done the thing over again with a virulent 
energy which is positively amazing. Those myoptic stumblings of 
his manhood seem large and lucid beside the distressing mental 
collapse, the insane and incoherent rhodomontade of so much of 
“Sixty Years After.” Unhappily, the same phenomenon is to be 
noted in a dozen other cases. This hapless caricature of ‘‘the man 
of science” has a perfect parallel in the equally hapless caricature of 
the Frenchman, or of the Dissenting minister, or of any other person 
who lives outside the exiguous pale of Lord Tennyson’s antiquated 
prejudices of caste and religion. The Church of England clergyman 
(as we haye seen) is the embodiment of the mildness and sweet 
reasonableness of Christ: he is ‘“‘that good man.” The Dissenting 
minister appears, and appears only, and again and again, as “‘a 
heated pulpiteer, not preaching simple Christ to simple men,” who 
does “ his oily best, dropping the too rough H in hell and heaven, to 
spread the Word by which himself has thriven.” And France ? what 
has he to say of France—social, artistic, and literary ? Socially, it 
it is the home elect of ‘blind hysterics,” of ‘‘ revolts, republics, 
revolutions, most no graver than a schoolboy’s barring-out,” in a word, 
of a ‘‘red fool-fury.” Artistically, it is the produce of ‘ poisonous 
honey,” which somebody “‘stole,” and attempted to use, on the supreme 
painters of an English Royal Academy, but (it would still seem) without 
any very marked result. Of French literature it is needless to say 
anv more than that it is all ‘‘ wallowing in the troughs of Zolaism,” and 
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(somehow or other) manages, while doing so, to go not only ‘forward, 
forward, ay, but backward, downward, too, into the abysm.”’ 

The simple truth is that writing of this sort is beyond the 
bounds of patience. Tennyson’s negative criticism of his age 
cannot be taken seriously for one moment. And so we turn to his 
affirmative criticism in the hope of finding there, in his efforts at 
direct creation, something that the mind can at least rest upon. Now, 
it happens that he has come to the test in the fullest and most satis- 
factory manner in his creation of King Arthur. 

King Arthur is a crucial case, because he is Tennyson’s deliberate 
attempt to present to us an ideal figure of social manhood. He 
disclaims, of course, all historical fidelity. This is not the British 
Arthur of cairns and cromlechs, nor yet he ‘ of Geoffrey’s book, nor 
he of Malleor’s.” This is the King Arthur who is “like a modern 
gentleman of stateliest port,” and as a perfected product of modernity 
is he to be judged. His story is the story of ‘‘ Sense at war with 
Soul.” He is himself “the fair beginner of a nobler time,” the 
protagonist of goodness, truth and beauty for each and for all, ‘‘ the 
highest and most] human too.” We are led to understand that 
the hero of ‘‘In Memoriam,” “‘the man” the poet “held as half 
divine,” had something to do with this presentment of the ‘‘flos 
vegum,” and in “ dedicating, in consecrating, with tears,” these idylls 
to the memory of the late lamented Prince Consort, we are told that 
‘*he held them dear, perchance as finding there unconsciously some 
image of himself.” All this helps us to realise the better what 
Tennyson means by a modern gentleman. But there can be little 
doubt on the subject; his conception is too clearly marked. From 
the very first, where Arthur is introduced as a candidate for matrimony, 
he portrays himself with a supreme ingenuousness. Leodogran, the 
King of Cameliard, had but one child, a daughter :— 

‘“* And she was fairest of all flesh on earth.” 
Arthur, with a touching modesty, promptly recognises his predestined 
bride. ‘‘ For,” says he— 
** Saving I be joined 
To her that is the fairest under heaven, 
I seem as nothing in the mighty world, 
And cannot work my will, nor work my work, 


Wholly, or make myself in mine own realm 
Victor and lord.” 


Accordingly, he procures the lady, assuring her that ‘‘ her doom is 
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his,” and that ‘let chance what will, he loves her to the death.” In 
the same heroic and unegotistic spirit, and in almost the same terms, 
he addresses the man who he feels is, ‘“‘ the mightiest of his knights,” 
and, indeed, every one of them, he “‘ binds with so strait vows to his 
own self” (sic) that it half scares the wits out of them. 

The “old imperfect tale” of Lord Tennyson’s “ Idylls” needs no 
analysis here. ‘‘ The war of Soul with Sense” is fought and won and 
lost in the most charming manner all through, and forms the prettiest 
packet (as Carlyle remarked) of “‘ superlative lollipops’ known in our 
time. Weare never once allowed to approach reality except with a 
thousand polite precautions: we never face a,single fact of life, as life 
actually presents itself to men and women to-day, but everything is 
glossed over, and resolved this way or that in absolute harmony with 
the old familiar Tennysonian philosophy—so long, at least, as it is 
humanly possible to do so. Unfortunately, there comes a point in 
this story, this particular story, where no amount of wriggling can 
quite save us, except at the cost of a spiritual and artistic cowardice 
of which even “the gracious tactician, the Christian artist,” is afraid, 
from facing a fact, a positive and brutal fact. Arthur, therefore, has 
to face it; we have to face it with him. Guinevere, this paragon of 
beauty, is an adulteress, and (what is so distressing) an adulteress 
who is found out. An interview between her and her outraged 
spouse is clearly inevitable. Arthur, too, has got to come to the test 
at last, and we are to see what a modern gentleman, a modern English 
Christian gentleman, has to say under these circumstances to his 
convicted and humiliated wife. 

Well, we all know what happens; from the first crude taunt, when 
he sneers at her barrenness, to the last self-satisfied insult when the 
squalid and inhuman prig exhorts her to regenerate her life with the 
consolation that he loves her still,—we all know the seventy-one lines 
of egotistical blank verse that enshrine the character of this pure 
Englishman. 

Comment seems impossible. All that one can say is that the writer 
who could deliberately paint such a character as Arthur—as_ the 
Arthur of this culminant Idyll of Guinevere—and present it to us as his 
ideal of modern gentleness and modern manhood, never (unfortunately 
for us, and most unfortunately for himself) had the remotest conception 
of what gentleness meant, or what manhood meant. It is to be added 
that nothing more essentially unmodern, more false to every notion we 
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possess of true morality, and true justice, has been written in our time, 
and perhaps in any time. 

The simple truth is that, taken as a whole—and, above all, taken 
seriously—the poetical works of Tennyson contain an amount 
of destructible matter which, in the immemorial phrase, is quite 
shocking. Matthew Arnold performed a duty of pious praise when he 
gave us, in his book of selections from the poetry of Wordsworth, the 
fruits of some such labour. It showed us just how much material 
really went to the production of a lasting poetic name. Thirty or 
forty years hence the Matthew Arnold of the day will present to his 
public a similar volume of Tennyson, but it will be a slim one. 

A dozen short but charming extracts from ‘‘ In Memoriam ” will 
give us the human elements of a story of youthful friendship ended too 
soon, a vision of ‘‘ love as pure and bright as phosphor.” Another 
dozen from ‘‘ Maud” will show the passion of the same soul for a 
woman’s heart. All the foolish exaggeration, the sentimental pose, 
the confused mental endeavours of the one; all the ‘“‘ hysterical mock- 
disease ” of the other, the ghastly want of thought, the absurd misuse 
of the realities of life, will have disappeared, and the happy reader will 
thrill to the delicate melodies and the jewelled hues of the verse, 
marvels of sound and sight. Then he will understand what this man 
has really accomplished for the language in which he wrote—how all 
his endless patience wedded to his “‘ inmost horticultural art” strove 
to lift the level of our poetical achievement one plane higher, so that 
after him the loose and reckless syllabifications of a Byron and a Scott 
should seem impossible. He will know nothing of the finicking 
amateur, the half-hearted dilettante who again and again has irritated 
and disgusted his fathers. He will see this star, this little sparkling 
star, clear of all obscuring vapours, in its serene and appointed orbit. 

Turning from the batch of delightful excerpts (another dozen can 
be found even in the “Idylls of the King”) he will confront 
unbroken poems, such as “‘ The Lotos Eaters,” and ‘“‘A Dream of 
Fair Women,” happily over-rating them as the first products of the 
post-‘‘ Juvenilia” period. Thence a small gallery of lovely art will 
lead him to the lesser neo-Greek and neo-Roman masterpieces, and 
in ‘‘ The Princess,” maybe, he will also envisage what will still for 
a while remain a whole. There he will find the one figure of larger 
mould which the poet all but succeeded in animating, a woman’s, 
and he will muse on the parallel of Virgil’s ‘‘ Dido,” dwelling on the 
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one piece of splendid blank verse, verse as appulse with dramatic 
power and passion as the dying Phcenician’s, which flames and shrills 
on Ida’s lips, denouncing the male intruders on “her female field.” 

Yet he will find passages of real stateliness :— 

“We give you welcome—not without redound 

Of use and glory to yourselves ye come, 

The first-fruits of the stranger—after-time 

And that full voice which circles round the grave 

Will rank you nobly mingled up with me.” 
Little enough of blank verse of this quality has been written in our 
time, and there are parts of ‘‘ The Passing of Arthur” which strike a 
note still higher. ‘‘ Why not a summer’s as a winter's tale?” this 
favoured scion of the new century may ask, unaware that the decision 
lies not with himself, but with his still more favoured descendant, to 
whom the whole matter of ‘‘ The Princess’ may seem but the merest 
temporary vanity and antique vexation of spirit. But even in the 
later utterances of the Muse there will still be found some that are 
admirable for a new and more concentrated force, for a truer, a more 
genuine note of natural piety. No ballad in our language is more 
redolent than ‘‘The Revenge” of that heroic obstinacy which has 
made our race the stupid conqueror of half the earth. None can deny 
our poet his passionate cult of England. It is the instinct of nothing 
less than perfect devotion which has made him see so clearly and 
express so trenchantly the weak side of his country and of her world- 
wide empire. ‘‘The fleet of England is her all in all,” he says to 
some characteristically undenominated “‘ you.” ‘‘ Her fleet is in your 
hands, and in her fleet her Fate.” ‘‘Our ocean empire,” he says again :— 

“‘ with her boundless homes 

For ever broadening England and her throne 

In our vast Orient and one isle, one isle 

That knows not her own greatness: if she knows 

And dreads it, we are fall’n.” 
** Pray God,” he exclaims, “‘our greatness may not fail, through craven 
fear of being great.” 

The grotesque immorality of his conscious efforts after religious 
edification has already afflicted us. Only when he forgets himself and 
all his doctrinal ‘‘ teachings,” does he reach to the sincerity of true 
spiritual devotion. On such occasions, too unfrequent though they 
be, his success is unmistakable. Beside the unctuous hideousness of one 
girl’s deathbed put this lovely presentment of another’s passing soul :— 
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‘Fair is her cottage in its place, 
Where yon broad water sweetly, slowly glides, 
It sees itself from thatch to base 
Dream in the sliding tides. 
‘¢ And fairer she, but ah! how soon to die! 
Her quiet dream of life this hour may cease. 
Her peaceful being slowly passes by 
To some more perfect peace.” 


Beside that amazingly inadequate message of the passing Arthur 
(unless the poet would hint here that some sense of his foolish and 
impotent egotism had come at the last hour to that stupendous prig, 
but this seems impossible), namely, the remark that there are more 
good ways for the world of getting forward than Arthur’s way, that 
prayer wrought more things than this ungrateful world dreams of, and 
that, therefore, his friends ought to pray for Arthur “like a fountain, 
night and day ”’—beside this, put the three or four unconscious 
prayers of ‘‘In Memoriam,” or those of Enoch Arden in his agony, when 

** His resolve 

Upbore him, and firm faith, and evermore 

Prayer from a living source within the will, 

And beating up through all the bitter world, 

Like fountains of sweet water in the sea, 

Kept him a living soul ;”’ 
or again, the poet’s own “ last words’’—*‘ Crossing the Bar’’—perhaps 
the loveliest Christian lyric in our own or any language. It is here 
that once more we find him at his truest and highest and best—here 
where we see him in his old age, standing with the same simplicity, 
the same sincerity of sorrow and trust as he stood “in the valley of 
Cauteretz,” or ‘‘in the garden of Swainston,’’ dreaming of the three 
men he had loved “ with a love that ever will be” — 

** And his voice is low as from other worlds, and his eyes are sweet.” 


FRANCIS ADAMS. 
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APOLOGIA PRO ARTE MEA; BEING A COMMENT 
ON SOME CONTEMPORARY CRITICISMS. 


Wuat shall be the special imputation against which I shall throw myself in these 
pages, out of the thousand and one which my Accuser directs upon me? I mean 
to confine myself to one, for there is only one about which I much care,—the 
charge of Untruthfulness..... Archbishop Whately used to say, “ Throw dirt 
enough, and some will stick.” Well, will stick, but not, will stain. I think he used 
to mean ‘‘ stain,” and I do not agree with him. Some dirt sticks longer than other 
dirt ; but no dirt is immortal. According to the old saying, Prevalebit Veritas. 

Joun Henry NEWMAN. 
Apologia pro Vita Sud. 

FEW weeks ago an exhibition was held at the Dudley Gallery 
A which excited interest from the fact that the work shown was 
by a writer upon art. It is with some of the criticisms on the pictures 
there shown that the present article is concerned, and especially with 
the assertion, first made in The Times, that the painting was inspired 
by Claude Monet and Rossetti. I disproved this statement at the time 
in a letter to the paper, which was published, and remained entirely 
uncontradicted and even unchallenged, and I hoped that there would 
have been an end of the matter, at all events so far as criticisms were 
concerned. In so thinking, I much underrated the power of a timely 
suggestio falsi, for the same misstatement turned up again and again in 
many notices. Throughout the whole course of my exhibition, it was 
repeated and enlarged upon. I might just as well never have disproved 
it for all the notice that was taken of the denial. Instead thereof, 
it appeared to be a point of honour for each new critic, while 
accepting the two original founders of my art, to add to them some 
other of as nearly oppositea tendency as could be discovered. In this way 
the Scotsman discovered that I was inspired by Mr. Whistler (Heaven 
save the mark!) ; the Standard discovered in mea disciple of the plein 
airy school; the Westminster Gazette suggested the New English Art 
Club; the Telegraph ‘‘ Stott of Oldham”; the Graphic found that my 
work recalled “Van Goyen”; Black and White was reminded by it 
of David Cox ; and one glorious paper boldly asserted that I had tried 
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to paint according to the canons of Holman Hunt, Walter Sickert, 
Richard Wane, Claude Monet, E. Bretnall (probably Brewtnall), 
Theodore Rousel (probably Rowsell), Aumonier and Rossetti. The 
Pall Mall contented itself with ‘‘ Whistler, Rossetti, Claude Monet, 
and several others,” as those painters whom I had sought to rival ; 
and the Echo, in a moment of only partial inspiration, declared that I 
must have been ‘‘ watching a certain veteran of the R.I. paint the 
‘long bushless backs’ of the Surrey Downs.” This last I can only 
conjecture to be an obscure allusion to Mr. Hine. Finally, in the 
pages of Black and White, Messrs. Sickert, Holman Hunt, Rossetti, 
Monet, and Richard Wane turn up again, and I am generally credited 
with mirroring in my work, “a hundred different movements” ! 

I must confess that at first the attribution of these curiously con- 
trasted artistic ancestors exercised my mind considerably. Rossetti 
went down easily enough, though there is not aghost of likeness, unfortu- 
nately for me, between his work and mine; but Whistler! to me that 
was a hard pill to swallow... What a rogue and peasant slave I must be 
to have imitated him! David Cox came as a pleasant relief to Holman 
Hunt, though which of my pictures was like the one or the other I was 
never able to discover ; generalities are a great safeguard in criticism 
of this sort, and few of the papers condescended to particulars. 
Aumonier’s work I have always liked, so that passed easily. I must 
have imbibed his influence, as our old friend talked prose, ‘‘ without 
knowing it.” But by all the shades beneath us and by the gods 
above, how could I have assimilated Walter Sickert, whose painting 
makes me feel absolutely unwell, and Mr. Richard Wane, on whose 
work I have, so far as I know, never set my eyes. In truth this 
problem of “ Richard Wane” is, indeed, the ‘‘ pick of the basket,” and 
when I found myself turning up for the second time as an undoubted 
pupil of his, I had recourse to the theory of hypnotic suggestion before 
I could believe myself guilty. The last sponsors I was asked to accept, 
Messrs. Brett, Henry Moore,and Stott of Oldham, were comparatively 
harmless, and I kept Van Goyen to the last to console me for less 
delightful relations. 

Dear readers, this is not a joke—this catalogue not some wild 
imagining of the present writer! This is the deliberate, conscientious, 
cultured opinion of your art teachers—of the men who tell you day by 
day what you should, esthetically speaking, eat, drink and avoid; who 
have discovered that Walker was a bad workman, Millet too sentimental 
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to be called a painter, Burne-Jones a designer of patterns, who knows 
nothing about colour ; that Landseer could not draw a dog or a deer, 
and poor old Cox and De Wint were only admired in the dark ages 
before the days of the patent new sunlight and mud school, founded a 
dozen years ago in the “ land of elegance and witty elocution, whose 
clever hands make all things well except a constitution.” 

Indeed it was not a joke to me. Fancy having tried all these nostrums 
in turn and survived the process! Fancy having tried them, too, 
unawares—even against my will. ‘‘Consciously or unconsciously,” 
said my stern judges, ‘“‘these have been your exemplars.”” How can I 
prove the negative, if the inherent absurdity of the accusation, its self- 
contradiction, does not reveal itself ? 

As there may, however, be here and there a few people who are 
willing to take my word in a matter of which, joking apart, I can be 
the only person who knows the truth, I will say seriously and finally 
that there was never made against a literary or artistic worker a series 
of charges so utterly baseless as this. They are not only untrue, 
but they are so essentially false as this, that there is not a single 
point in which my work has been founded upon the work of one of 
the painters named. The. only possible exception to this statement 
is the fact that there are two experiments deliberately imitative 
of Impressionist method (and very bad imitations they are, too !) 
included in my collection. They are not good, and not im- 
portant, and had I thought any human being would be so stupid 
as to take them as anything but what they are—a painter’s idle 
attempt to see how his favourite subject would look if treated 
from another standpoint than his own—i would have labelled them 
to that effect. But it seemed to me that, considering these were only 
two pictures out of 140, their experimental character needed no 
demonstration, especially as one of them was accompanied by the 
original sketch—done in my ordinary manner—a Ja Holman Hunt, I 
suppose, from which the Impressionist copy was afterwards made 
in the studio (of course! ), as nine out of every ten so-called Impressions 
are painted. 

So incredibly imperceptive are some of these critics, that one of them 
—Mr. R. A. M. S., of the Pall Mall Gazette—actually quoted these two 
works, #.¢., the sketch from Nature and the Impressionist copy, as two 
separate pictures, “‘ travesties of Monet,” and never noticed that there 
was the most perfect dissimilarity of treatment between them, or that 
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one was evidently painted from the other. The pictures were hung, 
it is true, a few feet apart—but still? ‘‘ Well! what do you think?’’ 
as a young lady, lately famous, used to ask the audience. But, the 
quoters of proverbs and men of that ilk will naturally say, Why should 
there be so much smoke if there be no fire? Indeed, you admit your- 
self that two of your sketches have been done as experiments ; are you 
sure that others have not been? Yes; I am quite sure, and for this 
very sufficient reason, that I have never had the slightest wish or made 
the faintest attempt to paint in the manner of another artist—that is a 
proceeding which appears to me to be utterly futile, and very nearly 
base. I have for it a supreme distaste, and a feeling nearly akin to 
contempt. Every conviction I have on the subject of art is weak 
compared with my belief that the only art which exists at all is original 
work. 

I once was talking to an artist who put this very well, though 
whether the illustration was his own I am not certain. He said, “ It 
seems to me that art is like a great hall to which a countless number of 
doors give access, and that all these doors are closed; every now and 
then a door opens and there comes through it into the temple an artist, 
and as he comes, the door shuts to behind him for ever.”’ That is true, 
I think, more true than we are always apt to remember nowadays in 
our talk of schools and systems. And with me,I may dare to say it, for 
I have paid the price in treble years of apprenticeship—to Nature—the 
truth has always been recognised and to the best of my belief acted upon. 
I have never taken from another painter the poorest, the most trivial of 
his possessions—not the curve of a sea-gull’s wing, not the reflection of 
a wave, not the colour of a blouse, the texture of a cow’s hide, the pose 
of a figure, the expression of a face. I do not see that this is a matter 
for boasting ; I most assuredly do not mean it for such; nor do I blame 
those who do take such things, not even those who take them from 
photographs, they must reckon with their own feelings on the matter, 
if they can do so and think it honest and right, let them; but to me it 
would not be honest or right, for I feel the contrary, and so feeling, 
I have been strangely, at times ridiculously, careful to guard against 
such action—it used to weigh upon me in the old days if I even used 
two words well put together by some one else without marks of 
quotation, and though I gradually grew to distinguish in such instances 
and conform to general usage, I never see to-day a line which I know 
interwoven in the prose of an article without an involuntary feeling of 
repugnance. 
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For these reasons, and some others which I will avoid mentioning, 
for fear of unduly labouring this point, I can safely say that the general 
resemblance which has been discovered in my pictures to the work of 
the various artists mentioned, and the attribution of that resemblance 
to any desire, conscious or unconscious, to work in a similar manner, 
is entirely imaginary; it is inaccurate as fact, and mistaken as criticism, 
and I can only account for its frequent repetition by supposing that 
many of these notices were founded upon those that preceded them, 
or were due to that very prevalent weakness in human nature, which 
leads us to find in any set of circumstances, not what is really there, 
but that which we desire to discover. ‘‘ Seek, and ye shall find,” is 
true universally in another sense than that which it bears in Christ's 
words. 

I am almost tempted to believe that this last is the true explanation ; 
that journalists went to my gallery strongly impressed with the idea 
that they should find there work which showed traces of those various 
artistic influences to which as a critic they knew me to have been 
exposed, and so thinking, and, further, being misled by the fact of the 
impressionist experiment which has been alluded to above, they 
discovered similarities and imitations in everything before them. A 
moment’s reflection, and, if the idea had but occurred to them, a little 
examination of the dates of the pictures, would have demonstrated the 
error of this supposition. It would have shown them that at the 
very same time I was, according to them, under the influence of painters 
who had no single point of likeness, and this any artist would have 
told is absolutely impossible; and further, they would on pursuing 
their investigation have made the discovery that what they had at first 
taken for similarity of artistic aim and treatment, and imitation of 
personal manner, resolved itself into nothing more than similarity of 
subject. 

Here is the point of the whole matter—let me endeavour to make 
it absolutely clear; for the question involved therein is of real 
importance to all who criticise pictures, or who wish to understand 
them. 

Artists nowadays are subjected to very keen competition, and 
have (I am speaking of the majority) been forced in self-defence to a 
limitation and division of their art which is, in most cases, both unfair 
to themselves as artists, and detrimental to the interests of art and 
the public. I mean this: whena painter to-day makes a hit, as the 
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phrase is, with a certain subject, the pressure brought to bear upon him 
by the Press, the art patron, and to a still greater degree by the picture- 
dealer, practically forces him to a repetition wsque ad nauseam of the 
same matter. Whoever he is, unless he be willing to do this, he has to 
make his way over again, just as though he had never made his 
success at all. To take an example, if Mr. Henry Moore were to 
abandon sea-scapes and paint a landscape or an interior, nine people 
out of ten would fail to recognise his work; ninty-nine out of a 
hundred would refuse to admire it. No dealer would offer him more 
than half price for the picture, and the critics, with a fine sense of 
personal injury, would lament his backsliding, and urge him to return 
to the broken pathways of the unquiet sea. 

From this there results the fact that nature and life have, so far as 
their treatment by our artists is concerned, become divided and sub- 
divided into infinitesimal plots, on each of which is stuck a signboard 
inscribed with an artist’s name, and underneath, well understood, the 
legend “‘ trespassers beware!” 

Would anyone paint a misty day in street or on river, there are 
the followers of Mr. Whistler before him—crying aloud at the 
infringement of his copyright. The ‘glad waters of the dark blue 
sea”’ are no longer the property of us all, they belong to Henry Moore, 
R.A.—at all events in rough weather; on calm days Mr. Brett is allowed 
to show them us, and if we like a little sentiment with our salt water, 
that fine old artist, Mr. Hook, must give it us; the lesser details, of 
course, are the property of smaller men—in the public estimation, I 
mean. Napier Hemy, for instance, has lived for many years now on 
the colour of ‘‘ green water under a boat’; he discovered it one day 
by chance, and the dealers have never allowed him to try another 
experiment. There is my old friend Hamilton Macullum who, twenty 
years ago, hit on a pretty method for rendering a shallow calm sea in 
strong sunlight; and there he is still, and will be till he dies, the 
prisoner of his sunlit water. So might one go on throughout the list 
of insiders and outsiders, were it necessary or advisable ; but enough 
has been said to illustrate my meaning. The bearing of the fact 
upon the criticism with which I am dealing is, that when an artist 
shows work which is greatly varied in subject, and which deals 
with many of the ordinary aspects of nature and many different 
species of landscapes, sea-scapes, city life, he must inevitably appear 
to the critic whose only knowledge of Nature is usually derived 
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from the representation of this or that special aspect by Jones or 
Brown—to be influenced by, or even to be imitating, with more or less 
success, the work of those eminent masters. And almost in vain will 
he plead that he too can see what a blue sea or a grey cloud is like 
when he sits down before it; that if his landscape is not utterly 
different from Jones’s in character and appearance when he paints a 
similar scene, it is because both Jones and he have got some notion 
of what the thing is like—have some idea, for instance, of its colour, its 
shape, its character, and the kindly way in which the light of Heaven 
falls upon it. ‘‘ No, no,” cries the poor little critic, who is pinned to 
his faith in Jones. ‘“‘ Hands off, young man; that belongs to Jones.” 
And the worst of it is that ‘‘ Jones,” metaphorically speaking, is all 
over the place: you can hardly walk between the “claims,” so close 
together have they been “ pegged out.” 

I used to believe 





arguing from the absence of such limitations in 
earlier times, from the very dawn of painting down even to the work 
of the last generation—that the fault lay with our artists; that they 
were comparatively, at all events, free agents, and that consequently 
whatever blame was due must be assigned to them. But a longer 
experience of the conditions of art life in England, and a more intimate 
acquaintance with the idiosyncrasies of picture buyers, and the methods 
of picture dealers, have shown me that this is not the case. The pressure 
from these causes is too strong to be resisted by any but the most 
determined, and the most single-minded painter. And since painters 
are after all men, not angels, and have passions and requirements, and 
do not live all their lives under the white umbrella—they need wives 
and sweethearts, houses: and clothes, and now and then, as Ruskin 
used to say, a plate of figs with their bread and cheese to keep them 
in good temper—to gain these things, they must sell their pictures; 
and to sell their pictures they must paint such pictures as will sell 
most easily. Therefore, it is logically certain that the arbiters of 
their subjects must be the picture buyers, and of these picture 
buyers the only class which can always be depended upon is the class 
of picture dealers. These men too must buy to sell, and there- 
fore buy what will sell most easily, so that all their interests are in 
favour of limiting the endeavours of those who supply their market to 
the special product in which A or B has shown himself attractive. 
Neither of these classes is, therefore, to be blamed, for their living 
depends upon their action. But, with the critic, I confess the matter 
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appears to me to stand upon a very different footing. He—if he is to 
have any reason for existing at all—is placed between the picture- 
buyer and the picture-producer for the express purpose of gauging 
the artistic value of the latter’s achievement, and interpreting its 
meaning to the world at large. 

The bearing of these remarks upon the subject is very evident. They 
show us that so far from the critic allocating one little phase of Nature 
or life to one painter, and preaching that he alone can do that subject, 
he should be acting in the very reverse direction; should be urging 
that artist to make, and encouraging the public to buy from him, new 
departures; should be encouraging other artists to deal with the 
same subject in their own manner; and he should be especially careful 
himself to avoid seeing that little bit of Nature only through the spectacles 
of the painter who first showed it to him. 

No one who reads contemporary criticism will, I think, venture to 
deny that this last caution is very necessary to be given, and even 
more necessary for the public to bear in mind, when they read the 
astonishing verdicts upon pictures which are so vehemently delivered 
in the weekly and daily Press—but on that subject I must not venture 
here ; it demands an article to itself. 

If the preceding considerations have been, as I much fear, some- 
what dull and prosy, I hope the next portion of this little paper may 
make amends, as it will deal with less general propositions. I have 
shown to the best of my ability that the general accusations brought 
against me of being a copyist of other men’s styles, are devoid of 
foundation, and are in themselves unreasonable and inconsistent. I 
will now speak of a much more amusing subject, the particular faults 
and virtues which have been attributed to my painting. These are, as 
might be expected, very various; so much so, indeed, that I might 
draw up a list of almost every conceivable merit and shortcoming 
possible to a painter, without adding a single item on either side to 
my critics’ story. I will do so, and—here it is :— 


VIRTUES. DEFECTs. 
Charm of colour i ba = 
Fine sense of colour ne a ( —_ Leste. 
Harmonious colour .. Fe we \ \ “ 
Originality - a ee ae Lack of novelty. 
Fine sense of composition - Confused composition. 
— and careful observation of \ Flimsy chic. 
Natural gift for painting mo ee es ( Clumsy handling. 


( Ineffective brushwork. 
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VIRTUES. DEFECTS. 
Fine sense of tone Defective values. 
Frankly impressionistic ee es ..  { Pretty, but timid. 


| In and out painting. 


Great love of Nature .. Defect of inclination to study Nature. 


Sincerity and directness in all work. . | 
Distant effects startling in truth and - Imperfect realisation. 
originality \ 


Freshness and gaiety a ts os ) 


Delicate and pretty Hard, unpictorial griminess. 


Faithfully studied detail aA we ae Sketchy foregrounds. 
Minute attention to detail .. Majority slight in detail. 
Enough interesting ideas for a score of painters Other men's ideas. 
Feeling of a true artist oe False poetry. 


The above list is sieienenily ciatiadd to those criticisms which can 
be expressed in one or two words, but, is it not sufficiently astonishing ? 
Imagine the state of mind of an artist who, faithfully endeavouring 
to profit by the warnings addressed to him; anxiously desirous to be 
“reclaimed from the treacherous path,” which (according to the 
sapient ‘ R.A.M.S.” of the Pall Mall Gazette) his footsteps are treading 
should seek to model his future course by the light of this varied counsel. 
The only plan, it seems to me, consistent with proper respect and 
gratitude, is to shut one’s eyes and swallow holus-bolus the whole 
catalogue. There is, as Professor Stuart used to demonstrate to us 
wondering freshmen a quarter of a century or so ago, a world where 
two and two do not—or may not, make four—but present “‘ five,” and 
“three” as pleasant varieties in addition. Even of such nature 
may be the world of criticism—of criticism, that is, divorced, as I am 
informed ought to be the case, from technical knowledge. I may 
perchance, therein have at the same time enough ideas to “ furnish 
forth a score of painters for the term of their natural lives,” and such a 
paucity of thought and imagination that I am reduced to borrow in 
every direction, even from painters whose work I have never seen. 
My work may possibly be at the same time entertainingly impressionistic, 
and laboriously minute; may have the charm of colour, and the 
appearance of ‘“‘mud”’; may be “ harmonious” and ‘“ crude ’—finely 
composed, and confusedly so; show a “ natural gift for painting,” and 
“ineffective brushwork,” and so on throughout the list—all this may 
be true in this criticism of the “‘ fourth dimension,” but, as old Artemus 
used to say, “may I be eternally jiggered” if such things be possible 
in this ‘‘ work-a-day world.” 

These curious contradictions of opinion strike the present writer as 
more perplexing in the general remarks above, than in the special 
criticisms on particular pictures, but even in the latter the same 
amusing diversity is frequently apparent. 
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Thus, in one of my larger pictures, I find that the first critic is 
pleased with the foreground alone; the second declares that 
the design of the interlacing branches “‘ may be commended,” but that 
the “‘ rest of the picture is poor” ; the third notes with admiration “ the 
distant dip of the sea” as ‘‘ full of sunlight and clean colour ” ; the fourth 
calls it a “‘sombre little”’ picture (it is one of the largest in the gallery 
and especially bright: at least so it appears to me); while a last 
cautious writer prudently abstains from detail, and states that it shows 
my work to “ special advantage.” 

I agree with all these remarks! I like the foreground, commend 
the middle distance, admire the distance, find the whole picture alike 
poor and admirable—for is this criticism not written in the “fourth 
dimension ”’ ? 

Again, there was in my gallery a rather inoffensive sketch called 
“* Beacon Cove,” which was a study from Nature, done on a very hot 
July day, about an hour before sunset. Everything—sea, cliff, sky, 
cloud, shadows and reflections—was literally teeming and blazing with 
light. In the courage born of despair, I remember I rushed the canvas 
full of pure colour, attempting to get at least something of the force and 
splendour of the effect. I say ‘“ rushed,” for these are indeed trans- 
formation scenes, and pass almost as quickly as the “‘ sunset touch.” 
Well, let us have my first critic on the subject: ‘‘ Beacon 
Cove, especially successful in its subtle tones,” and my second 
(R.A.M.S.) “when a mancan work from Nature, is it not wonderful 
that he should prefer to produce two such travesties of Claude 
Monet as 104 (Beacon Cove) and 114?” Both criticisms are, 
if I might be allowed to have an opinion, equally absurd. The sketch 
has no subtlety, and very little tone; could hardly have either in the 
conditions of its painting, and, on the other hand, no artist could look 
at it for a moment and not see that it was frankly done from Nature, 
nor was it in method, feeling, or result one whit more like Monet than 
it was like Michael Angelo! 

One last example and I have done, for to hunt these contradictions 
through each criticism would only weary the reader, and would besides 
take up several numbers of the NEw REVIEW. 

The picture in question was a very unpretending little study done 
many years ago in “‘ Carnanton Woods” at the beginning of spring, 
and had, if any merit, only that of being patiently and rather 
minutely worked out in the various details. The beauty of this scene, 
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as I saw it, resided in a multiplicity of small things; the colour of the 
grass spotted with primrose and fern, the golden lichen carpeting thickly 
the purple beech stem, the fresh leaves, amber in the sunshine, showing 
the promise of the Spring, the faint, pinkish-silver hues glittering here 
and there on the young shoots of bramble and the distant tree trunks, 
the clear water broken by the grey stepping-stones, the scattered sun- 
shine sparkling, yet soft, in a word that infinity of indefinite luxuriant 
beauty which tells us that the spring has come. 

I remember the painting of this little picture well; it was started 
at the end of March, or the very first days of April, and I was still 
working at it when the Academy opened, and I had to return to London 
for a week to do my Academy articles; when I returned, the leaves 
were out upon the trees, and, save for a few details, there was no more 
to be done. I exhibited it the same autumn at the “ Institute,” and two 
or three papers noticed with approval its ‘‘ minute observation and 
delicate detail.’ Here is the criticism made on it in this year ofgrace 1894: 

“No. 112. ‘The first Rush of the Spring’ takes its proper place if one 
stands a few feet in front of it. In fact the majority of Mr. Quilter’s works, 
are so sketchy in the foreground, so slight in detail, that it is necessary 
before the whole work takes shape in many of them to look at the picture 
some six feet away.” i 

What is one to do with a critic like this? What use is there for 
him, or her, anyway? One has the good fortune to catch sight of an 
exceptionally lovely bit of woodland nature, and for six weeks, day 
after day, one toils to get, if not its loveliness, some faithful record of 
its fact. One makes this so plain, that it is commented upon 
especially in an assemblage of seven or eight hundred pictures, more 
attractive in subject and more skilful in execution ; and then, seven or 
eight years later, comes a duffer who can’t even leave the work alone, 
or abuse it frankly, but talks of it as requiring to be looked at at a 
distance, because it is so sketchy and slight ! 

Is it a waste of time and energy to demonstrate the folly of such 
comment? Not if it helps the public to realise, in ever so faint a 
degree, how necessary it is that they should look at pictures for them- 
selves, and not trust to the recommendation or the interpretation 
given to them by others. Artists as a rule know that to question the 
critic’s verdict only results in that verdict being given against them in 
the future, and picture-seers in general are far too uninterested to 

interfere, and so go on for many years misinterpretations and ‘mis- 
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statements such as I have quoted; and who can wonder if at each 
repetition the breach, which ought never to exist at all between 
artist and critic, grows wider and deeper? And as that breach extends, 
so does the critic’s counsel become less effective, and the interest of the 
artist and the art suffer. Good work, always difficult to do, becomes 
well-nigh impossible when the worker doubts whether it will be 
judged with sympathy and knowledge, or derided by partisan- 
ship and ignorance. Nor does the evil end here ; artists of the weaker, 
and may I add without offence of the baser sort, will, in such an event 
as the above mentioned, set themselves to obtain by trick or favour the 
applause which they know will be refused to the quality of their work. 
They will seek to chime in with every catchpenny subject which may 
be popular for the moment—with every method of the artists in favour 
with the Press. They will paint only such things as the critics can 
easily understand, or pleasantly describe—pictures which, so to speak, 
‘make copy” (in the journalistic phrase) of themselves, and as they 
so put aside their own ideal, so, very surely, will the strength which 
that ideal alone gave, desert them, and their work will no longer 
‘“‘ shine apart,” despite every imperfection, a gladness to the world and 
an honour to themselves. 

Ah! if you would but see it, gentlemen (and ladies) of the Press, 
amongst whom I have worked so many years, and with whom I have 
so much in common. If you would but see that Art is not to be found 
wholly here or there, in this or that school, painter, subject, or 
rendering; that it is not in its essence a question of pattern, value, 
colour, draughtsmanship, brushwork, or whatever technical excellence 
you like to exalt beyond the rest! You demand, let me tell you, 
and tell myself also, too many virtues from the poor artist. It is not 
enough for you that he tries by such light as is within him to add to 
the world’s inheritance. He must add to it, forsooth, in this or that 
special manner; he must follow one special master, must see only 
what he sees, and care only for what is fair to him. Your 
painter must not choose subjects, since they are sentimental, nor 
illustrate the thoughts of others, for that is literary; he must not be 
religious, for religious art is out of date, nor must his pictures 
contain much detail, for then they would be photographic. His colours 
must be harmonious, but never rich, for all the world knows that 
rich colours were the inventions of the wicked ‘‘ Old Masters,” 
and that the world is really drab-colour, or at its brightest like a lilac 
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postage stamp on a white envelope. He must not open his eyes lest 
he see too much, nor shut them, I suppose, lest he see nothing, but 
wink hard and furiously at Nature and mankind, till strange shapes 
appear to him, swimming in a violet mist—revealing themselves coyly and 
indeterminately, like tropic seaweed seen through the dark, still waters 
of a lagoon. Above all, O poor Pictor! you must have no ideas—that 
is the last, worst, least pardonable fault of all. The superincumbent 
fog on your grey canvas must shroud no expression of feeling or delight, 
no vagary of imagination, no suggestion of thought. For you—the 
art-worker—alone, is there to be no escape from the Actual ; the “ still 
ghost of the Ideal” must never cross your threshold. Is there not 
in this world ugliness enough to content you? What better subjects 
for your art than fogs and gas-light, paupers and prostitutes, the 
goddess of the music-hall, and the denizen of the café? Lastly, 
my English brethren, you must forget your countrymen, your nationality, 
and yourselves. You must, if you would appear in the decent drawing- 
rooms of art, give crude English oak a lick of the best French polish, 
or at least of its American imitation. 

Is not the yoke too difficult : the burden greater than can be easily, 
or wisely, borne? It seems so to me, and I am glad to think that 
there are even still ten thousand or so English artists who apparently 
think the same. Not all Vandycks, I grant you—Vandycks are rare 
at most seasons—but men who for the most part are seeking faithfully to 
express the beauty dear to them. They will be justified ere long, even 
in the popular estimation—the reign of ugliness, the exaltation of the 
base, the eccentric, and the unmeaning, must quickly pass away. 
Veritas pravalebit!” In the meantime, however, public writers have 
a clear duty set before them, and that is to hinder the public 
by every means in their power from being led astray by clamorous 
novelty; to help assiduously the right estimation of art, as some- 
thing which, founded with labour, insight, and love, on the beauty 
of the natural world, the manifold interests and passions of humanity, 
and the mysteries of the inner life, still helps to make the nations 
glad, and to endow the simplest facts of life and death, joy and 
sorrow, seedtime and harvest with new significance and beauty. 
This, the task of art in the past, is its task to-day, its task for ever, 
and this no sneers can enfeeble, and no discoveries impair. The 
world, spendthrift as it is for a time, will not cast away its inheritance 
so easily, nor barter it, like a modern Esau, for a dram of absinthe. 

HARRY QUILTER. 














SOME NOTES UPON THACKERAY: 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATED Love-EPIc, HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED, DRAWN 


AND DESCRIBED BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VANITY FAIR.” 


T is curious to note how for years after a great writer has quitted 
| the world, stray fragments of his work—flotsam and jetsam, as it 
were—appear from various unsuspected and unlikely quarters, some 
of them not the least valuable of his legacies to mankind, since they 
show, in many cases, the steps by which the author climbed to his 
eminence, or else reveal a picture of him as he lived among his 
intimates and friends, without fear of or respect for the public before 
his eyes. 

I have the good fortune to be able to present to the world a little 
series of sketches drawn by Thackeray as an after-dinner amusement, 
which I judge—and I think the readers of the NEw REVIEw will judge 
too—to be racy of the man and of his genius. 

The sketches were for years in the possession of the late Dean of 
Worcester (the Hon. and Rev. Grantham Yorke), my grandfather, 
who enjoyed the friendship of Thackeray till the latter’s death, and I 
cannot do better than let him tell the story of their genesis in his own 
words :— . 

“Tt was in the year 1848, a little before the breaking out of the 
Revolution in Paris, that a small party of friends was spending the 
evening at the house of Mrs. Alfred Montgomery in Eaton Place, 
Belgrave Square. Amongst the company were the author of ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ and a noble Lord whose skill as an artist is well known and 
appreciated amongst his friends.“ The conversation was of that happy 
sparkling character, mixed with wisdom, which was sure to flow forth 
when led by Thackeray. I can see him now, sitting near a table in 
the centre of the drawing-room, the kindly smile upon his upturned 


* The late Lord Somers. 
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face, as he uttered some friendly pleasantry which brightened every 
countenance in the little company. Presently he drew towards him 
a blotting-book lying on the table, and, taking a pen from the tray, 
seemed to examine its nib carefully as if meditating a sketch or an 
epigram, talking, however, all the time on the subject under discussion. - 
A lady of the company, seeing the movement I have described, urged 
him to draw. He in his turn asked that a subject might be given him, 
and turning to my noble relative, to whose artistic talent I have alluded, 
he playfully challenged him to compete with him in the illustration. 
A subject was mentioned, and seizing instinctively the humorous side 
of it, he commenced drawing and—talking the whole time—completed 
within an hour or so the series of six sketches now produced.* Only 
one remark of his about the sketches, made at the time, can I recall. 
It is a trifle, but its peculiar archness, and the intensity of the artistic 
enjoyment conveyed by it, impressed me so vividly at the time that I 
have never forgotten it all these years. He had just finished the last 
sketch in the series, and was looking at it with a sort of humorous 
satisfaction, but with great gravity, when I went up to him and looked 
over his shoulder. In a moment he turned to me, and pointing with 
the feather end of his pen to the hand of the sleeping lady. lying 
on the coverlid, he exclaimed with immense satisfaction, ‘Js not that 
hand touching ?’ ” 

The subject which was suggested to Thackeray was the cause célébre 

of the moment, the murder of the Duchesse de Praslin by her 
husband. The ingenuity which turned de Praslin into “‘ des Drageés,” 
-and, keeping still to the confectioner’s art, named the remaining 
characters “de la Bonbonniére” and “de Toffy,” is just what one 
would expect from the creator of Lord Southdown, whose family name 
is Sheepshanks, or of the Marquis de la Pole, whose eldest son is Lord 
Cubley, and who lives at Fitzurse Castle. 

Thackeray had a wonderful flaive for national characteristics. These 
sketches are thoroughly and delightfully French. The Count des 
Drageés could not have been the Earl of Caramel, nor Mademoiselle 
de la Bonbonniére, Miss Comfit. Jealousy, the causa teterrima belli, is 
common to all nations, but the artist has sketched its green visage in 
the aspect in which it appears in the land of France. 


** The first picture of this series is reproduced upon page 342, the second upon 
page 344, and the remaining four will appear in the New Review for April. 
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Thackeray drew a Frenchman with an insular eye, it is true, but it 
is with the eye of a keen observer, and with the pen of a truth-teller. 
Monsieur Mirobolant is delightfully French in his vanity, his cock- 
suredness, his sensitiveness, and his fiery though emotional valour; he 
is drawn by an Englishman who sees, but does not share, his weaknesses, 
but who is above the vulgar superstition that a Frenchman lives on 
frogs and snails, and is rather nearer the ape than the rest of mankind. 

There are few authors or artists in whose works the man is so 
. Clearly reflected as in Thackeray’s. Close observation, an intense 
appreciation of the ridiculous, with an undercurrent of sadness—of 
bitterness almost—can be traced in these little sketches as clearly as in 
“Vanity Fair” or ‘ Pendennis.” Madame des Dragées is fat and 
uninteresting, but she excites one’s pity; the suffering in her face is so 
very real as she sits on the sofa with a surprising turban on her head, 
while her Count, bewigged and bestarred—en famille he wears his bald 
head and a dressing-gown—turns his back on her and tells his naughty 
Louis Philippe stories to the ingénue Mademoiselle de Toffy, whose 
virginal countenance wears a delightfully artless expression of surprise 
and innocence. 

Then Madame, her hair in curl-papers, her eyes and nose red with 
weeping, ‘‘ writes down her wrongs in her ledger,” with the Count’s 
portrait, as he appeared in his golden prime, smiling down on her. 
Madame is ridiculous enough in her tears and in her heroics. Observe 
her determined expression as, with one stocking on and one off, she 
threatens to throw herself into the street. But the tragic element is 
there, though it is turned into a laugh by the bathos of the reconcilia- 
tion, ratified as it is by snores and shared by the boots and slippers by 
the bedside. We take our leave, made comfortable by the assurance 
that the Count is ‘‘ weak, but not altogether irrecoverable.” 

Thackeray has been called a “‘ lesser Hogarth,” and, since he him- 
self has included Hogarth among the humorists rather than among 
artists, we may admit, I think, the comparison so far; in their humour 
the two have a considerable amount in common. That Thackeray can 
in any true sense be called an artist—confining the term to pictorial art, 
—I do not for a moment believe. In drawing, as in writing, he had an 
inimitable gift of humorous conception; he had a wonderful power of 
catching a fit expression and fixing it in three or four strokes, and a 
fine capacity for humorous detail, but of technique he is absolutely 
innocent; “ touching ’’ as is Madame’s hand in the last sketch, was 
Y2 
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ever anything so impossible? And we must remember, in this con- 
nection, that Thackeray could not claim to be an untaught genius, 
since he started his career by studying for an artist. 

There are a few of Thackeray’s ‘‘ thumbnail ” sketches which are, 
I think, as good as anything ever done in the way of comic drawing. 
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For instance, the sketch of Jones at his club pishing over ‘ Vanity 
Fair”; that of the Dowager Lady Southdown at Becky’s door with the 
medicine in her hand ; that of Sidney Scraper at his club, drinking his 
half-pint of port and reading the Quarterly Review ; and one or two 
delightful little portraits of himself as a smooth-faced, chubby Cupidon 
in spectacles. At any rate Thackeray shows a juster taste than is 
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revealed by the grotesque monstrosities of Cruikshank or the panto- 
mime vulgarities of Dick Doyle. It must be confessed, however, that 
occasionally a speck of the later /ues may be discerned, as, for instance, 
in his rendering of Sir Walter Raleigh’s famous exhibition of loyal 
devotion. 

The history of the little detached sketch published on page 340 is 
as follows :—Thackeray was staying with Mr. Yorke at Birmingham 
(Mr. Yorke was at that time Rector of St. Philip’s), and as they were 
walking together one day they encountered some school children 
digging their slate-pencils into the mortar of the church. Thackeray 
declared that my grandfather “‘ put on his rectorial air and said 
severely: ‘ Little children, do you know that you are destroying the 
foundations of the church?’” The story emanated from his own 
brain; but on returning to the Rectory he commemorated the 
incident in the sketch here reproduced. It has no pretensions to 
excellence as a caricature, for there is no trace of a likeness to Mr. 
Yorke, but the figures and expression of the children are thoroughly 
Thackerayan, as may be seen by comparing them with any of the 
various infantile portrayals among our author’s works. 

A propos of what I have said above as to the reflection of the man 
in his works, it is curious and interesting to note how completely his 
mood changes when his position is once assured. The true, kindly, 
sunny nature of the man shines out in his later books. Compare 
“Denis Duval,” that exquisite fragment, with ‘‘ Vanity Fair” or 
‘“‘Pendennis.” How wonderfully mellowed is the satire, how chastened 
the humour! The clear, nervous English is the same, the characters 
are drawn by the same master-hand. I believe “‘ Denis Duval,” had he 
lived to complete it, would have taken the highest rank of all his works 
as a pure piece of fiction. It has a beautiful little love idyll running 
through it, a strong historical background, and the Rector of 
Winchelsea, Dr. Barnard, stands out, to my mind, as_ the 
highest, purest, and wisest figure Thackeray ever drew, George 
Warrington not excepted. 

Thackeray was too sensitive to bear the slings and arrows of 
fortune with equanimity. It may be that some of the sterner virtues 
were lacking to his amiable character, born to laugh and to love. 
At school he was unhappy. An old schoolfellow of his has 
described him to me as “a great big boy with a broken nose, who had 
no friends and was always lonely.” Charterhouse in those days was 
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a brutal place. The recollections of ‘‘ the slaughter-house,” as he 
called it in his younger and bitterer days, or of ‘ Greyfriars,” as it 
became when time had softened its memories, are shown plainly 
enough in his works. In ‘‘ Vanity Fair” he speaks from his heart when 
he pleads for little boys against the ill-usage of their elders. Ina 
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Latin grammar which belonged to Mr. Yorke, also a Carthusian, there 
was touchingly written, in Thackeray’s handwriting, “‘ Be kind to my 
friend A M——.” 


What the Charterhouse began was completed by the misfortunes cf 
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his early manhood and the fatal calamity of his wife’s afflic- 
tion. Many a man would have been hopelessly soured. Thackeray’s 
mind only took its undercurrent of sadness. He does not stop to 
satirise the size of a farthingale or the fashion of a wig; he turns on 
the inborn weaknesses of mankind, on the snobbery, the meanness, 
the hypocrisy, the selfishness which he sees around him. Yet the 
kindliness of his nature shows itself. He scourges, but there is pity 
while he strikes; he laughs, but there are tears under his laughter. 
For goodness and truth there is never anything but reverence, and 
this fact clears him for ever from the charge of cynicism. 

With fame and competence his moodsoftens. ‘‘ Vanity Fair” brought 
him renown, and ‘‘ Pendennis” sealed it. When he takes up his pen 
again it is to give to the world “ Esmond,” ““The Newcomes,” ‘‘ The 
Virginians,” and “‘Denis Duval.” Thereissadness and there issatire still, 
but the bitterness is gone. I have tothank one who is himself a master- 
writer of stately and delicate English for the following admirable 
statement of this point :—‘‘ There seems to me,” he says, “‘to be a 
broad open light over these (‘‘Esmond,” &c.), in contrast to a certain 
closeness of atmosphere which repels me in ‘ Pendennis’ and the like.” 
It is true. And so we complain of “closeness” when thunder-clouds 
are darkening the sky, and rejoice in the ‘“ broad open light” when 
these have rolled away. 

Anthony Trollope asserts that Thackeray did not shine in Society, 
and his judgment is upheld by the old school-fellow mentioned above. 
Thackeray, he says, was a Bohemian, ‘‘a capital fellow to ‘cose’ with,” 
but in Society he was self-conscious, and his “ good things” lacked 
spontaneity,—were, so to speak, fired like minute-guns. I am bound to 
say that this does not accord with my grandfather’s account of him, 
given at the commencement of this article, but I think my grand- 
father only saw him among intimate friends. There can be no doubt 
that his tastes were domestic, and that he abhorred the straps and 
buckles of conventionality. Thackeray was before all things truthful ; 
he did not satirise the shams and hypocrisies of Society without being 
himself repelled by them. He gives us his view of the sterling value 
of Society coin through the mouth of Mr. Arthur Pendennis :— 

‘** Who goes about professing particular admiration, or esteem, or 
friendship, or gratitude even, for the people one meets every day? If 
A asks me to his house, and gives me his best, I take his good things 
for what they are worth, and no more. I do not profess to pay him 
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back in friendship, but in the conventional money of Society. When 
we part, we part without any grief. When we meet, we are tolerably 
glad to see each other. IfI were only to live with my friends, your 
black muzzle, old George, is the only face I should see.” 

All through Thackeray’s writings, from the chapter on “ The 
Dinner-giving Snob” to the ode, Ad Ministram, he shows that, to his 
mind, social intercourse is naught except among known and trusted 
friends. Persicos odi, puer, apparatus, he says, probably with far more 
sincerity than the genial author of the line. Perhaps he was a little 
lonely in a crowd as he looked down upon t, mentally and physically 
“‘three inches above it”; perhaps the words which he wrote of others 
were unconsciously true of himself, viz., that great men are always 
lonely. With a kindred spirit he was easy and delightful at once. 
Miss Perry says of the beginning of her friendship with him: 
“‘ Most intimacies take time to ripen. My friendship with Thackeray 
seemed to spring to life and be full grown in an hour.” After all, 
no man need want a better. social character than that he is “ a capital 
fellow to ‘ cose’ with.” 

The mention of the alliance between Thackeray’s physical and 
intellectual stature recalls to me an incident I have heard Mrs. 
Yorke describe. She happened to be sitting one evening between 
Thackeray and ‘“ Jacob Omnium,” whose build was even more 
gigantic than Thackeray’s own. Conversation, for some cause 
unknown, was languishing when Thackeray turned to her and said, 
“Mrs. Yorke, why are you so silent?” ‘‘I am overwhelmed by the 
greatness of you two,” she replied, glancing right and left at their 
massive frames. Thereupon, moved by common impulse, Thackeray 
and ‘‘ Jacob” slid from their chairs and sat on the ground at her 
feet, ‘“‘as a slight token of homage to one whose wit equalled her 
beauty.” 


(To be continued.) 


GERARD FIENNES. 
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‘* Freude war in Troja’s Hallen "—ScuILter. 


HERE is a strange notion current in journalistic circles in 
Ei England, that the Germans are a demonstrative people, 
whereas, in reality, they are perhaps, next to the Dutch and the Turks, 
the most phlegmatic race in Europe. It is doubly strange that we 
should have got hold of this idea, seeing that there must still be 
persons alive in England to-day who can remember our demonstrative 
enthusiasm for George IV.—a feeling, the solidity of which is still 
evidenced by the many statues raised in that monarch’s honour. Neither 
is the sentiment of effusive loyalty to the sovereign in Germany any- 
thing like what it is in England. We have seen the German Emperor 
driving ‘“‘Unter den Linden” without exciting aught but a respectful 
raising of the hat from those passing in his immediate vicinity. But 
it is not every day that a nation has a Bismarck to honour; and only 
when that occurs elsewhere can the measure of German demonstrative- 
ness be taken—as it showed itself on the occasion of the Emperor's 
reconciliation in Berlin on the 26th of January. 

It was somewhat amusing to note the anxiety of a section of the 
German Press to assure its readers that the reconciliation was purely 
personal—that it portended no change in the beneficent new course of 
things so dear to their hearts. It reminded us somewhat of the good 
Philistine, who, when he hears of a sudden calamity, turns anxiously 
to the price-list of stocks and congratulates himself that his invest- 
ments are so far untouched by ground-swell or upheaval. Good, 
honest, tax-paying citizen! Be of good cheer, Philistine reviler of 
the man who made thy country great ; if thy stocks depreciate, it will 
be no longer Bismarck who is the cause. Be not afraid, he will 
not even be consulted again in earnest, for Bismarck is too relentless in 
matters of conviction to have acceptable advice to offer here. As well 
consult a l’hombre player when you are playing ‘“ Beggar my 
neighbour.” It is nothis game. In the words of an exquisite little 
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French play: ‘‘ Soyez tranquille, mon ami, Jean Marie ne reviendra 
plus.” The Bismarck era is past. 

In that era we have seen the result of three-quarters of a 
century’s stern discipline among a great people. That period was no 
longer in touch with the times of Socialism and its manifold sources, 
industrialism, manipulation, and speculation. Nor could the advent of 
these be staved off endlessly, for they are the concomitants of conditions 
which affect the whole world alike in its inevitable process of evolution. 
Bismarck has seen the setting sun of a period identified with rural 
life, frugality, civic simplicity, even poverty, but scarcely any pauperism 
—the life of his countrymen, as he knew it from youth upwards. All 
this is rapidly changing in Germany, as elsewhere. They say the 
German Emperor is a man of his time, and so he may be. So were 
several of the later Roman Emperors men of their time, and estimable 
men too. But they did not divert the current of time for all that. 
Whether the age of rose-tinted commercial treaties, Sabbath obser- 
vance, and Socialism in Germany, will equal the record of the past in 
its best virtues remains to be seen—by those of Teutonic blood in the 
great European family, scarcely avec le ceur léger. 

When on the rgth of last September the German Emperor sent 
his memorable telegram from Giins to Prince Bismarck at Kissingen, 
the German Liberal Press sent up a howl to heaven, anent the “‘ high” 
and “ great-hearted”’ action of the ‘‘ Monarch,” the ‘“ Lord,” the 
“* Sovereign,” the “Ruler.” After such magnanimity, these organs said 
that the old man of Friedrichsruh, namely, the architect of German 
unity, would either have to don the sackcloth of repentance and hold 
his peace for evermore, or—or lose the last vestige of respect of all 
“‘ right-feeling ” or ‘ right-thinking ” persons irredeemably ; and even 
this last chance was more than he had deserved. In fact, on the 
showing of these gentlemen themselves, their excitement was a bit 
ridiculous—a case of the mountain and the mouse. For years past 
they had congratulated the world on the dismissal of the one man 
who declined to be manipulated, flattered, or cowed by parties or 
majorities. 

Georg von Bunsen had enlightened the English public in these very 
pages on these matters. Professor Geffcken, the friend and confidential 
adviser of a kind monarch, had lectured to English audiences, and 
assured the unsophisticated Briton how happy Germany had become 
since the “‘ogre”’ had disappeared. Eugene Richter, the German 
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parliamentary hand, had told his hearers and readers that his hated 
enemy had not only been happily got rid of, but that he was all but 
forgotten by the German people. But the harder the toil of the 
printer’s devil at his task of detraction, the more deeply the image of 
Bismarck impressed itself upon the heart of the patriot. 

For it is one of the compensations which Providence has vouch- 
safed to the German intellect for its sundry shortcomings that it has 
little faith in printed matter; that it still believes in the old saw: Er 
liigt wie gedruckt (he lies like print). But outsiders, less gifted in 
this respect, can only be expected to believe what they read. Thus 
nobody can find fault with the English Press for believing that a man 
so treated by the most articulate—the loudest—of his countrymen, was 
really buried and done for; and that it was a good job, too. 

And yet the German Emperor seems to think otherwise, for he 
offers a residence to the Much Maligned. It is the first sign the 
Emperor gives that he is better informed with regard to the inward- 
ness of things than the Bunsens, the Geffckens, the Richters; yes, 
than even the great Bamberger, e tutti quanti. It is the first dawning 
evidence that the Emperor is gradually getting at the essence of the 
very quality which he once, on a memorable occasion, mentioned as 
typical of his house: the gift of the Hohenzollern rulers for keeping in 
touch with the signs of the time (den Pulzschlag der Zeit). In sober 
truth they have not been uniformly clever at this, but that is neither 
here nor there. This at last was a signal case for action. 

The monarch’s popularity had long been on the wane; it had in 
fact been wasted in our years with the lavish prodigality of a spend- 
thrift, whilst the élite of a whole nation were more and more dis- 
satisfied with a people’s ingratitude towards a national hero. 

Courtiers and privy councillors bow low in their glittering uniforms 

kindred princes are said to have been less devout], but not a mother’s 

son among them that dare give expression to his better convictions. 
Never before was the regal atmosphere more uncongenial to that poor 
naked outcast Truth! Without, a servile Press is wallowing in 
its natural occupation of misrepresenting the state of things to the 
world at large. Its fulsome flattery reeks of the gutters of ancient 
Byzantium. And what is not servile is sullen, sulky, or silent. How 
could a monarch, particularly one given to study the Press as never 
man before him—how could such a monarch, however well intentioned, 
see daylight through all this ? 
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Now it happened that a fairy tale* was presented to a latter-day 
public. It was produced upon the stage, and soon became the subject 
of conversation and comment from one end of the country to the 
other. The story deals with a king who is intoxicated with the idea 
of his own omnipotence. He is endowed with the gift of fluent speech, 
is full of ideas, and introduces himself with the significant words, 
“Thus I command.” Further on he continues: 


‘*T bear about my brow the crown, 
Resplendent—golden evidence of power. 
With forehead circled by its lustrous fire 
I go to minister my kingly office, 
And recognise the sun for only peer. 
Whether my country’s lot be light or dark 
Lies in the lap of my decision. 
A movement of my hand deals or withholds 
The fatalistic die of life and death. 
One look from me, and thousand bosoms greet 
The ray of grace illumining their night ; 
One word from me, and lo! the whole round world 
Crouches in joy or terror at my feet!” 


There is also mention of a discarded Chancellor in this fairy tale, 
discarded and dead! The scope of analogy is naturally a wide 
one. 

And who can tell? Perhaps the thought that in Germany the old 
Chancellor might die suddenly, and that then it would be too late to 
pacify the shade of one who, even whilst living, had invariably brought 
bad luck to his enemies—who knows but this idea may have grown 
spontaneously and found its way from peasant’s hut through palace 
walls,—the old ‘‘ Thunderer ” perhaps at death’s door in Kissingen ! 

It was a great moment for the Emperor when his good genius 
helped him to realise this and its possible consequences—for there 
can be little doubt that he did realise this, amid the martial pageant 
on sunburnt Hungarian plains. It was a pity that his Majesty’s 
telegram ended with the words: ‘I will consult with my Court 
Marshal in’ order to designate the most suitable chateau for your 
highness.” This was officialism, and it was a pity, for it was doubt- 
less unintentional. But officialism was not a tune to pipe to one whom 
a brand new dukedom had failed to attract! Bismarck had suffered 
during too many long years from nervous irritability, from causes, too, 


* “Der Talisman.” Ludwig Fulda. Stuttgard, 1894. Siebente Auflage. 
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not unconnected with officious officialism; the mere mention of 
it was like that of the ocean to a sensitive stomach—the mention 
of a Court Marshal to one who had made and unmade their 
masters ! 

But it is ancient history now that a bottle of wine, fragrant 
with all the glories of Father Rhine and his mermaids, appealed to the 
private or, as some might like to put it, the “courtly” gentleman ! 
For it must have been a bottle of wine, though foolish people say that 
“case” of wine. Why, Bismarck’s 
cellars are full of cases of the choicest wine in the world, sent to him 


the Emperor sent Bismarck a 


as offerings from far and wide, from princely friends, municipalities, 
towns, and corporations, in fact from all sorts and conditions of men. 
Have we not tasted them ourselves, mellowed by a century’s careful 
keeping? No, Bismarck needed no case of wine—to employ a 
commercial colloquialism—he was not open for such. No, it must 
have been a bottle. And rarely, to our mind, has the Emperor shown 
such exquisite tact as was embodied in that single bottle! For there 
is always a deal of human nature dans le voisinage when a good bottle 
of Rhine wine is handy in Germany. And when that is the case then 
also patriotism and loyalty to the Sovereign are not far to seek in the 
heart of the sturdy Prussian Squire—the arch-type of which is, and 
ever was, Otto von Bismarck, the Iron Willed, and yet withal the 
warm-hearted (fein besaitet). 

And it was well that it came to this; aye, it was better still if it 
remained so, though that be written in the stars alone. In the mean- 
time, all true friends of Germany, and all genuine admirers of human 
greatness, will welcome the reconciliation between sovereign and 
subject. The German Emperor has done a very clever thing: perhaps 
the best day’s work in his life hitherto. And the credit thereof 
is not lessened by the undoubted fact that—unless he be a man in 
whom the impression of to-day burieth the conviction of yesterday— 
it must have cost him a deal of self-repression. For, if we are to take 
the occasional expression of opinions emanating even from personal 
friends of the Emperor, some of them teeming with gross abuse of, 
and attempts to minimise, Bismarck, we cannot help thinking that his 
heart harboured some resentment towards his discarded adviser. Nor 
is the credit of the deed lessened much by the fact that the case was 
urgent; that, quite apart from mere parliamentary difficulties, the 
Emperor had, as already stated, been steadily losing ground in the 
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hearts of his subjects, whilst the personality of Bismarck had as 
steadily been rising into an object of almost mythical veneration. 

But whatever the struggle with his lesser self may have cost the 
Emperor, rarely has a personal resolve brought such rich fruit in swift 
return, for the sudden rise in the Emperor’s popularity is noticeable 
to the dullest observer even from afar. 

Still, those who now delight in xtolling the magnanimity of the 
monarch are not those friends or councillors on whose judgment or 
support the Emperor should place much reliance in the hour of need. 
It is as if they were engaged in a conspiracy to prevent an honourable, 
talented, and well-meaning prince from playing a worthy part. Avaunt, 
foul flatterers who are of no nationality! They only serve the purpose 
of blinkers against the light of day, though doubtless in this instance 
in vain. To begin with, every monarch in our time, and not only those 
“‘made in Germany,” has continually, yes, daily, to subordinate him- 
self and bring himself to do to-day for the public good what he rebelled 
against in private only yesterday. And the best of them mostly do so 
cheerfully. Besides,in the Emperor’s case there is a deal more than the 
estrangement with Bismarck to account for the breakers which have 
been gradually rising around him. The impression—der Knalleffect—he 
may have intended, has undoubtedly for the moment been successful; but 
with an “‘ impression,”’ even though blended with the radiant figure of a 
Bismarck, or fifty impressions for the matter of that, the lost ground is 
not so soon to be recovered. The Emperor’s chronic restlessness has 
got on to the nerves of the country! People speak slightingly of a 
man who talks continually about frugality and earnest work, and whose 
actions are a mockery of the meaning of both! Quite recently a new 
departure has added fuel to the flames. The Emperor has just gone 
out of his way to give an exalted order to a retired lieutenant-general 
who had recently been convicted of trespass and violent assault on a 
newspaper editor—offences for which in Germany draconic punishment 
is the order of the day. The circumstances of the case were, it is 
true, such that much sympathy was felt for the old officer in question ; 
but between personal sympathy and the ostentatious display of 
Imperial favour towards a law-breaker there is a difference which has 
called forth bitter comment throughout the country. 

There is a deal of cant prevalent with regard to the personal power 
of a monarch’ such as the German Emperor. In reality his power is in 
some respects very restricted indeed. He is even almost powerless 
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against some of the most malicious of lampoons and innuendoes, which, 
if directed against a private individual, would infallibly lead to con- 
viction and punishment of the offender. In the monarch himself the 
political element is so blended with the personal as to allow a wide 
scope for indirect stinging assault. And even where that limit is trans- 
gressed he can only punish after conviction by a jury—in Germany by 
no means an easy matter. We pass over the great power for harm 
which every monarch must needs possess to find the capacity for doing 
good by precept and practice as the main function of the ruler. And 
with reference to this, we venture to say that the power of the German 
Emperor will be at its apogee when he has come to take less note of 
the evanescent currents of opinion as expressed by a mushroom Press ; 
when he has become less anxious to make a momentary “ impression” ; 
when his personality stands silently aloof by moral force alone—so high 
in the estimate of his countrymen that an attack thereon will inevitably 
recoil on the perpetrator. 

The Emperor’s recent reconciliation with Bismarck has for the 
moment brought him nearer this high-water mark of power than we 
have known him to occupy heretofore. He will be nearer to it still 
when, on a fitting occasion, he can repeat to himself, with a genuine 
and sincere touch of humility, the concluding words of the little fairy 
tale I have already mentioned : 


‘*T am too poor with presents to reward, 
And yet far richer than I was before.”’ 


SIDNEY WHITMAN. 
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(Concluded. ) 


RANTOME tells us how, during the 
B French-Spanish and Italian wars, 
towards the middle of the century, a new method 
was devised among men of gentle quality for the 
rapid and practical settlement of knotty questions 
of honour, in cases where the regular and leisurely champs clos 
was not available. In the kingdom of Naples this was called the 
combat @ la mazza—mazza, in the Hispano-Neapolitan jargon, 
meaning hedgerow. 

These meetings in the fields, by appointment, away from importunate 
spectators, in the presence only of a few “seconds,” were, of course, 
duels according to our modern ideas, and these differed as widely in 
spirit from the solemn, judicial public contest in the lists as from the 
sudden rencontre where swords flashed out of the scabbard in the heat 
of a moment. 

Considering the ethics of the times, the hedgerow meeting was a 
convenient institution. But, unfortunately, the chronicles of duelling 
show that, away from the restraining eye of the camp-master, these 
contests proved in most cases mere outlets for unmeasured ferocity, 
frequently not all unmixed with treachery. Moreover, the absence of 
truly impartial witnesses led almost inevitably to a general scrimmage. 
‘“ What! shall we see our valiant friends kill each other, without 
crossing swords ourselves ?” said the seconds of one side to the seconds 
of the other. ‘‘’Twould be a disgrace to men of honour,” was, of 
course, the answer. Thereupon the whole “ duelling party ’’ found itself 
engaged in a free fight; and the idea of “single combat’ being sunk 
out of mind, the survivors naturally reinforced their own side. ‘‘ Hence 
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arose,” says Brantéme with admirable logic, ‘‘ the necessity for gentle- 
men to select their seconds among men of honour” (i.e., of notable 
bravery). 

Thus honour, under the social conditions of the French and Spanish 
Courts, became synonymous with a constant readiness to fight in 
support not only of personal quarrels, but on behalf of every friend. 
And, then, ingenuity in discovering the lie even ‘‘ seven times removed,”’ 
or any quarrelsome pretext for mutual blood-letting, naturally became 
an accomplishment which no gallant could cultivate too much. 
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Indeed, the reasons assigned as the cause of the most sanguinary 
encounters of those days were, in the majority of cases, no more 
warrantable than those which, according to Mercutio, moved Benvolio 
**to be moody, and as soon moody to be moved.” 

One of the most notorious of these combats @ la mazza was the 
fight between Quélus, Maugiron and Livarot on the one side, 
Antraguet, Ribérac, and Schomberg on the other. This affair, which 
had the unfortunate result of putting compound duels in high fashion, 
has come down to posterity under the name of duel des Mignons ; three 
of the combatants being especial favourites of Henri III., who, after 
their lamented death, composed, in royal doggerel, the celebrated 
prayer: 
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Regois, Seigneur, en ton giron 
Quélus, Schomberg, et Maugiron. 


Brantéme tells the tale of this meeting, which he calls ‘‘ one of our 
modern duels.” 

“T will begin with that of Quélus and d’Antraguet, principals in 
the dispute (which concerned ladies). Ribérac and Schomberg the 
younger seconded and tierced d’Antraguet; Maugiron and Livarot 
seconded and tierced Quélus. All these gentlemen, seconds and thirds, 
offered to fight, rather from the desire to be doing than from any 
enmity they might bear one another. This combat was beautiful. It 
has been compared to that of the Horatii, if we allow that in this case 
two champions remained alive (who were Antraguet and Livarot), 
while of the Romans and Albans only one survived. It was fought 
without any defensive arms, by the ramparts of Paris near the Porte 
Saint-Antoine, at three o’clock in the morning in summer, in such a 
manner that none saw them save a few poor persons—of a verity 
most caitif witnesses of these honourable men’s valour. These, 
however, reported what they saw exactly as they saw it. Monsieur 
de Quélus did not die on the spot, but survived four or five days, 
through the care of the chirurgeons and the good visit of the King who 
loved him greatly. At last he died, for he was parlously wounded. He 
complained bitterly of d’Antraguet’s behaviour who had a dagger in 
addition to his rapier. Monsieur de Quélus, in parrying and throwing 
aside his adversary’s strokes, had his hand all carved and destroyed 
with wounds; as they engaged in fight he had said to d’Antraguet : 
‘Thou hast a dagger and I none.’ To which the other replied: 
‘ Therefore hast thou made the greater error in forgetting it at home. 
Here we are for fighting, not for punctilio of arms.’”” And M. Brantéme 
adds: “ Much might be argued upon this point, but I leave it to better 
speakers than I am.” 

Some further detail of the combat is to be found in d’Audiguier’s 
work. ‘Schomberg, who was a German, with a stroke after his 
countrymen’s manner, cut open Livarot’s cheek on the left side. But 
Livarot, more expert, gave him a thrust in the breast which threw 
him dead on the ground; and then he fell down himself on the other 
side, all astonished at the heavy blow he had received and the quantity 
of blood which poured from his wound. Maugiron had selected 
Ribérac ; they made a thrust together and both fell dead on the ground. 
It is said that Maugiron was really wounded first, but that as he pressed 
Ribérac and struck at him, he impaled himself on his adversary’s sword.” 
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It will be seen that in this fight, in which six men, to use a favourite 
expression of Brantéme’s, engaged de gaieté de ceur, four were killed 
on the ground or died soon after, and the two survivors were grievously 
wounded. This was the average result of hedge-row meetings. 

The Mignons’ duel was not, as we have said, by any means the 
first where the seconds, instead of fulfilling their intended part as 
witnesses of fair play, had taken a hand in the sport. But the affair 
made such a noise at the Court, and elsewhere was considered such a 
“handsome fight,” that, in spite of the King’s edict—proclaimed under 
the spur of grief at the loss of so many of his darlings—the fashion of 
party duels may be said to have been from that day firmly set in 
France. It lasted over a century; and as French manners in 
“gallantry”? were much followed by the cavalier world in other 
countries, this notable precedent had far and wide-reaching results. 

Henri III.’s edict against private duels was the first of a long 
series of similarly inefficacious enactments, not only in France, but 
also in England, Spain, and the Empire; enactments which, it must 
be said, were rarely enforced with any system or seriousness. In spite 
of edicts, not only did the private duel, as an institution, flourish and 
wax in strength, but for more than a century strictly single combats 
among gentlemen remained the exception. A man would have been 
considered strangely devoid of friends who was not supported by one 
or two, sword in hand, for the vindication of his honour. 

Notwithstanding this latter day perversion of the original principle 
of trial by combat, the old-rooted idea that the body of the vanquished 
belonged absolutely to the victor retained undiminished force. On 
either side the combatants knew that there was no acknowledged 
right to mercy in case of defeat; the wounded or disarmed man, 
unless he begged for his life and surrendered ‘‘ at discretion,” expected 
to be despatched by the hedge-row even as in the champs clos of 
another age. 

In no country except England—and here only at so late a date 
that it seems almost yesterday—did legislation succeed in putting an 
absolute stop to the private arbitrament of sword or pistol in questions 
of “‘honour.” But it is most remarkable that one little piece of very 
specious rhetoric introduced, it may almost be said merely by a happy 
thought, in the latest of Louis XIV.’s edicts against duels (1679) had 
the effect of driving at least the compound duel at once and for ever 
out of fashion, at least in France. 
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A clause of the edict ran to the effect that “‘ those who, doubting 
their own courage, shall have called in the aid of seconds, thirds or a greater 
number, etc.,” were to have their coats of arms dishonoured. 

From that moment the seconds seem to have resumed their legiti- 
mate part of witnesses and guarantors of fair-play. Another bye 
result of this edict, which though it put a check to the fashion of 
systematic quarrelsomeness, ‘had no permanent effect in preventing 
fights, was an almost immediate abatement in the ferocity of duelling 
customs and a gradual approximation to our own ideas of chivalrous- 
ness towards a disabled enemy. 

In England the rage for duelling never appears to have assumed 
the almost epidemic character it had on the Continent during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But we are not without our 
notable records of ruthless encounters with rapier-and-dagger, single 
sword, and sword-and-pistol, before the adoption of the solemn and 
decorous “ hair-trigger,” which from the end of the last century until 
the final disuse of affairs of honour became so pre-eminently the 
national weapon. 

In Elizabethan days, set duels, without being very frequent, were 
admitted as a gentlemanly institution. But, curiously enough, they 
became more frequent, notwithstanding Chancellor Bacon’s strenuous 
opposition under the sway of our first James, the blade-abhorrer. 

Among the most notable was the encounter between Sir Hatton 
Cheek, who was second in command at the siege of Julich, with Sir 
Thomas Dutton, an English officer whom he had taken on himself to 
reprove. Dutton had “resigned his commission” and returned to 
England, where he spread various unfavourable reports about his 
quondam superior; hearing which, Sir Hatton Cheek forthwith sent 
him a cartel, giving the trysting place on Calais sands. 

On their meeting again, Sir Thomas began to reiterate his pro- 
testations against the treatment he had received at the hands of Sir 
Hatton. But the latter insisted upon an immediate settlement of the 
question at issue, which was, of course, the lie. 

The adversaries stripped to their shirts and hose, and the settle- 
ment began, at sword and dagger. At the first pass Sir Hatton 
stabbed his opponent in the throat with the dagger; at the second, 
Sir Thomas passed his rapier through his adversary’s body, closed, 
and with the dagger stabbed him in the back. The wound was 
mortal; nevertheless, Sir Hatton, ‘‘ with great inveteracy,” continued 
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the fight until he fell, exhausted, and expired at the feet of his 
conqueror. This was one of the last encounters on record among 
Englishmen, with the ‘‘ double weapon.” 

To this reign also belongs the fierce duel of Sir Edward Sack- 
ville and Lord Bruce, the relation of which comes to us, curiously 
enough, through two papers written a century later by Steele for 
the Guardian, and intended to expose vividly the perniciousness 
of the duello. Steele’s authority for the account depends on certain 
letters which he assures the reader to be absolutely genuine. 

The Lord Bruce, on an occasion, had given Sir Edward Sackville 
“two or three good buffets in the face,” and that in the presence of 
the lady who was the original cause of the difference. Strange to say, 
the matter was for a time adjusted. ‘‘ They were parted and made 
friends by the noblemen that were present.”’ But Bruce went to France 
“to learn to fence.” Some time later began the very courtly and 
chivalrous, but not always dialectically lucid, correspondence, which 
forms the theme of number 129 of the Guardian, between Monsieur 
Sackville and Monsieur le Baron de Kinloss. 

The gist of the parley is contained in one sentence of the buffet- 
giving man’s first letter: ‘If you call to memory,” wrote Bruce from 
France, ‘‘ whereas I gave you my hand last, I told you I reserved the 
heart for truer reconciliation.” 

Concerning the actual fight, which was to be the indispensable pre- 
liminary to reconciliation, judging from the account written by the 
survivor, Sir Edward Sackville himself, ‘‘ the gallant behaviour of the 
combatants,”’ to quote Steele’s own words of comment, ‘‘ may serve to 
raise in our own minds a yet higher detestation of that false honour 
which robs our country of men so fitted to support and adorn it.”” On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that the adjustment by the sword 
of an honourable difficulty arising from ‘‘two or three good buffets 
on the face” could hardly be otherwise than fierce to the last 
extremity. 

The meeting took place near Bergen-up-Zoom. Sackville’s second 
was Sir John Heydon; “Lord Bruce,” so runs the letter, ‘ past 
expectation, told him that as a little of my blood would not serve his 
purpose, he was now resolved to have me alone because he knew (for I 
will use his own words) that so worthy a gentleman as my friend could 

not endure to stand by and see him do that which he must to satisfy 
his honour.” Sir John Heydon demurred at this proposal as being 
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‘‘ bloody and butchery’’; but finally it was settled that none but the 
surgeons, unarmed and at a good distance, should witness the combat. 

*‘ And there, in a meadow, ankle-deep in water, bidding farewell to 
our doublets, in our shirts we began to charge each other. . . . I 
made a thrust at my enemy, but was short, and in drawing back my 
arm, received a great wound which I interpreted as a reward for my 
own short shooting. But, in revenge, I pressed in to him and then 
received a wound in my right pap which passed level through my 
body and almost to my back. 

‘‘And there we wrestled for the two greatest and dearest prizes we 
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could expect trial for, honour and life. In which struggling my hand, 
having but an ordinary glove on it, lost one of her servants, though 
the meanest . . . . Butat last, breathless, yet keeping our holds, 
there passed on both sides propositions of quitting each other’s swords. 
But when amity is dead confidence could not live; and who should 
quit first was the question: which on neither part, either would per- 
form. And restriving again afresh, with a kick and a wrench together, 
I freed my long captivated weapon; which incontinently levelling at 
his throat being still master of his, I demanded if he would ask his 
life or yield his sword, both which, though in that imminent danger 
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he bravely denied to do. . . . I struck at his heart, but with his 
avoiding, missed my aim, yet passed through his body; and drawing 
out my sword repassed it again through another place; when he cried: 
‘Oh, I am slain!’ seconding his speech with all the force he had to 
cast me. But being too weak, after I had defended his assault, I easily 
became master of him, laying him on his back, . . . . and redemanded 
if he would request his life; he bravely replying he scorned it, which 
answer of his was so noble and worthy, as I protest, I could not find it 
in my heart to offer him any more violence.” 

It is a somewhat remarkable thing, that whereas the frequency of 
set duels diminished very perceptibly on the Continent from the last 
quarter of the 17th century, in England, on the contrary, the fashion 
seems to have acquired greater strength. In fact, it would appear on 
investigation that, perhaps, more affairs of honour have come to issue 
in these kingdoms from the days of the Restoration until the disuse of 
the obligation during the fifth decade of this century, than in any other 
country. This is a fact to be remembered by the modern Briton, who 
talks complacently about that ‘‘ foreign ”’ institution, the duel. Almost 
every man of note in politics, literature, and the fashionable world 
during the past century and the first third of the present, had at some 
time or other to appeal to marksmanship, or to skill of fence, in support 
of his reputation. The most reckless days were, almost of course, 
those of the Merry Monarch. Inhis paper on clubable men, Addison 
describes, as a contrast to his cosy account of the Hum-Drum Club, 
‘“‘a very mischievous one that was erected in the reign of Charles the 
Second: the club of Duellists, in which none was admitted that had 
not fought his man. The president of it was said to have killed half-a- 
dozen in single combat, and as for the other members, they took their 
seats according to the number they had slain. There was likewise a 
side table for such as had only drawn blood, but shown a laudable 
ambition of taking the first opportunity to qualify themselves for the 
first table. This club,” says Mr. Spectator in conclusion, “‘ consisting 
only of men of honour, did not continue long ; most of the members of 
it being put to the sword, or hanged, a little after its institution.” 

Had this picturesque institution lasted a little longer, it would, no 
doubt, have been graced by the Duke of Buckingham himself, and his 
surviving second, after that disgraceful but decidedly romantic 
encounter at Barn Elms (in which six took part and only three 
survived, all being wounded), where the Duke dispatched the Earl of 
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Shrewsbury whilst Lady Shrewsbury, attired as a page, held the horses 
on which she and her victorious lover soon after galloped away to 
Cliefden. 

Considering how completely the fashion of sword duelling went out 
amongst us before the end of the 18th century, it is also rather singular 
that it should have been in England that took place the last encounters 
where seconds played a part sword in hand. Of this kind was the 
notorious meeting of the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun in 
1713. The quarrel was, ostensibly, caused by family reasons, but was 
undoubtedly fanned by political animosity. It was, therefore, diversely 
judged according to political bias, and the versions of this murderous 
fight are conflicting. But at this distance of time there seems to be 
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good reason, considering the villainous record of “‘the dog Mohun’s” 
character, that Swift’s account of the duel, in his letter to Mrs. 
Dingley, gives the story. 

“They fought at seven in the morning. The dog Mohun was 
killed on the spot, but while the Duke was over him, Mohun shortened 
his sword and stabbed him in the shoulder to the heart. The Duke 
was helped towards the lake house, by the ring in Hyde Park (where 
they fought) and died on the grass, and was brought home in his coach 
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by eight, while the poor Duchess was asleep. M’Carthy and one 
Hamilton were the seconds, who fought likewise. Mohun gave the 
affront and yet sent the challenge.” 

The affair was naturally made great capital of by politicians. A 
bill was introduced in the Commons for the prevention of duelling, 
which, however, was lost on second reading. 

The sword went into rapid disuse during the last quarter of the 
century, being for no quite clearly assignable reason replaced by the 
less controllable pistol. It may be—for comparatively unimportant 
events often have a lasting influence on fashion—that the noble steel 
was brought into disrepute, and had to give way to the alternative 
implement in the modern ordeal of battle, by a succession of decidedly 
indecorous duels which took place about that time. 

Among these, and, indeed, among the very last sword duels ever 
fought in England, were the two encounters of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan and Captain Mathews, in 1772. If they do not give us a 
pleasant picture of those courtesies of fence we like to imagine in a 
small-sword bout, they are interesting on the score of one at least of 
the personalities engaged. 

Richard Sheridan and his brother Charles were suitors for Miss 
Linley’s hand. Another dramatis persona was one Captain Mathews, 
whose hopes, it is said, with reference to the lady were not of so honour- 
able a nature. Eventually Miss Linley and Richard took boat together 
and were married at Calais. On their return to England, Mathews, 
furious at the frustration of his designs, and after involving hi uself in 
a quarrel with Charles, sent a formal challenge to the successful 
rival. 

The parties met at night in a tavern room near Covent Garden. 
A Mr. Ewart, on behalf of Sheridan, “ held a light up in his hand,” 
and under this dim illumination the combat proceeded with small- 
swords. It would seem that Mathews was forced down and made to 
beg his life. Sheridan broke his antagonist’s sword and flung the 
fragments to the other end of the room. 

Captain Mathews now found himself universally shunned ; but a 
friend of his, a gentleman whoresided near the Mathews’ estate in Wales, 
commiserating his position, advised a second meeting and carried the 
new cartel to Sheridan, who with some generosity, considering that he 
had already once dealt with the matter to his enemy’s discomfiture, 
accepted the second challenge. 
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The meeting took place this time at Kingsdown, about four miles 
from Bath, in the morning, just before full daylight ; the difference was 
now to be solved with pistols and swords. Shots were exchanged 
without result, and the adversaries forthwith engaged in furious 
fence. ‘‘ Both their swords,” so runs the account, ‘“ breaking upon 
the first lunge, they threw each other down, and with the broken 
pieces hacked at each other, rolling upon the ground; the seconds 
standing by, quiet spectators.’’ It is said that Mathews’s sword was 
broken in Sheridan’s ear. By good luck it struck a bone, but how easily 
might the bully’s frantic blade have pierced the brain that in years to 
come was to give us the most perfect comedy ever written by man. 
At any rate Sheridan was severely wounded, and called upon several 





times to beg for his life, to which his invariable reply was: ‘‘ By Gad, 
I won't!” The combat thus inauspiciously begun, proceeded in still 
more undignified manner with the help of fists and sword pummels, 
kicks and tripping-up—not an edifying spectacle, perhaps, but ending, 
happily for us, in the ultimate victory of Richard. History does not 
seem to have taken further notice of Captain Mathews. 

All duels, whether fought out with gailantry or mere decorum, or 
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ludicrously fizzling out untried, have a strong human interest of some 
kind or other; but since the disuse of the superb pancratium of rapier 
and dagger, there has entered (speaking in the picturesque sense) a 
singular element of sameness in the conducting of such affairs. 
This is especially noticeable in pistol fights; and it is with the pistol 
that all the celebrated vindications of honour by trial of arms during 
the last fifty years of that institution on British territory have been 
carried out. Many of these, more especially those fought on political 
ground, or by men of exalted position, like the Duke of Wellington, the 
Duke of York, and others, are, of course, of great interest. But the 
interest depends chiefly on the proceedings preliminary and subsequent 
to the fight, not on the fight itself. Now, even this simplified mode of 
trial “‘ undcr the Judgment of God,” is gone from us, and no doubt for 
ever. 


EGERTON CASTLE. 
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HEY were quite strange, these first impressions of London: 
T at least, so they seemed, when she recalled them afterwards ; 
as if, in those days, the forms of the buildings had been altogether 
altered. 

Disappointment—disappointment which, for a while, she had 
refused to recognise—disappointment which, later,she had struggled 
to suppress—that was what she had first felt. 

The hansom, which brought them from the station, rattled past 
the long line of porticoes, stretching away and away, in spacious 
monotony, down the Cromwell Road: then halted. And the house— 
which was to be theirs—looked lonely, cheerless, dreary, with its 
expanse of grey-black wall. The sense of separation from every 
surrounding of her country home, each hallowed by its particular 
associations—the green garden-seats under the trees, the shrubbery- 
walks, the flowers, the bright colours—came back to her. 

Radiant and eager, he led her through all the house, from the 
basement to the servants’ bed-rooms under the roof. At the 
beginning, she made some effort to echo his laughter, to emulate his 
buoyancy ; but, before they had come to the end, she was following 
him wearily, sick at heart, longing for it to be over, that she might be 
alone with her own thoughts. 

It was only when they were having tea, by themselves in the 
drawing-room, that he perceived her dejection. And he questioned 
her so gently, that, in one generous impulse, she gave him all that was 
in her heart, pouring out her disappointment and her distress, 
reproaching herself the while for her weakness and for her ingratitude. 
He seated himself by her side on the sofa, and soothed her, till he 
had changed her sadness to hesitating happiness, and from hesitating 
happiness to the rest of pure delight. 

In a corner of the bare, half-furnished drawing-room. while, 
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outside, the rattle of wheels rose, shook the windows, and died away 
in the distance, he talked, narrating his love for her, till all the vista 
of the future became tinged with gold. 

After dinner, while he smoked, she sat on a cushion at his feet, 
resting her head between his knees. 

And when at last they went upstairs, she remembered nothing but 
his goodness, and the abandonment to the intoxication of his love. 


Vill. 


There were three days before the Courts sat—-three days more to 
be passed together ; and then, morning after morning, he would have 
to set off to his work ; and all day, till the late afternoon, she would be 
alone. 

And now, to know that the separation was at hand, lent to the 
close companionship of these first days in London—the last of the 
honeymoon, she named them to herself—a subtle excitement and a 
precious charm. 





IX. 

** How far is it ?” 

‘“* About three miles. You'd only better come as far as the Circus.”’ 

“Oh! let me come all the way, please.” 

‘“‘ There, poor little girl, of course you shall, if you want to.” 

The morning sunlight was gladdening the city, gilding the roof- 
tops, driving the dirt from the houses, lending to the pavement a 
dazzling whiteness, paving the roadway with burnished nuggets, 
glinting on the panels of carriages, and on the flanks of horses. 

** Look, Ray! what a beautiful morning!” 

Something of the glad spirit entered into her, as, by his side, she 
walked past the great yellow museum, all a-gleam in the insolence of 
its ugliness. To glance down at her bright-blue dress, which she 
was wearing for the first time, gave her a sense of elation, of kinship 
with the day’s mood. 

Ray was jubilant ; talking, jesting, laughing loudly ; so that, as they 
passed, people turned to look at them. And when he noticed this, he 
jested the louder. 


They turned into the Park, and away across the green towards 
Rotten Row. 
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In the distance the trees, all veiled in blue haze, were merging 
themselves, indistinct and indefinite, in the glowing sky. Ray ex- 
claimed how that exquisite atmospheric effect was to be seen but 
there, and in Corot’s best work. She wondered who Corot was; she 
fancied his name must be spelt Coreau. 

There they sauntered a little, watching the riders as they cantered 
past. Now and then, some acquaintance of Ray’s would raise his 
hat. She divined, quickly, that the obvious curiosity with which 
they eyed her was distasteful to him; for he started to narrate, in a 
forced, jocular manner, their different peculiarities. She felt that the 
edge of her happiness was dulling; as if something, coming between 
them, had alienated his sympathy from her. 

When they reached Piccadilly, she was thinking of the return 
home; the way seemed long, and she would be alone: she was 
recapitulating all the occupations with which she had told herself last 
night she would fill the day till his return. 

Moreover, she was acutely conscious that, for the moment, she 
had no place in his thoughts. She heard him explaining a case in 
which he was engaged, and she knew that he had never noticed that 
she was not listening. Then he spoke of the future, of the people 
who would call on her, who would ask them to dinner, and whom 
they would have to entertain in return. To hear all these names, 
with which she was quite unfamiliar, made her heart sink lower and 
lower. 

At the crossing they paused, for several omnibuses blocked the 
road: from behind, from each side, the people crowded to the 
pavement-edge, waiting to cross. 

And still he went on talking. 

The soreness of her wounded pride grew intolerable. 

‘“‘T shall go back now,” she said: but she was keenly hoping that 
he would ask her to come on. 

** Poor little Nell! you’re tired. Ill put you into a hansom.” 

“I'd rather walk,” she answered curtly. 

He looked at her doubtfully, then— 

‘* No, you can’t,” he remonstrated. 

“I'd rather—at least the bit across the park.” 

“Good bye,” he said. Next, with a glimmer of how things were, 
he added, ‘‘ The little wife must take great care of herself. I shall 
dash home in the swiftest hansom in the Strand.” 
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The omnibuses had moved on: the roadway was clear: the people, 
pressing forward, swallowed him up. 

She noticed that he had not touched her hand or raised his hat to 
her. Back, against the tide of men and women flowing towards the 
City, she turned; dreary-hearted, isolated, in the midst of this crowd 
that pushed past her, in whose life she had no part. Everyone seemed 
to be watching her, staring at her, hardly, hostilely. She felt more 
and more awkward, and different from the rest. 


X. 

During the late afternoon he returned, bringing her some bunches 
of violets. She found herself almost shy of him: she told him so, and 
they laughed together. 

In the evening a band struck up near the house, so they carried 
chairs and rugs on to the balcony and sat there, talking a little, while 
the music played. He was pleased that she was thus tender, subdued 
in manner towards him. Her companionship cost him no effort, and 
he reminded himself how, in marrying her, he had done well. 

Later, in the silence of the night, she listened to the passionate 
expression of his love, and the memory of the walk, of the parting, of 
the dreary loneliness in which the day had been spent, faded till it had 
grown vague and insignificant. Only the next morning she did not 
offer to accompany him: he did not suggest it: he just kissed her in 
the hall, his hat on his head, his stick in his hand, and went. 

She was not sorry that it was thus. 


XI. 

So the days went by. 

She set to work seriously, methodically, to accustom herself to the 
new routine, resolute to learn, to make herself at ease in her new life. 
She was uneasy on account of her ignorance of the ways of people in 
London; yet she shrank from communicating her uneasiness to him— 
partly from a desire to conceal her short-comings, and partly, perhaps, 
because she feared lest, in betraying them, she would be risking 
something—of the precise nature of which she had no idea. 

And she was busy making progress. From conversations listened 
to in the drawing-rooms she visited, she acquired a glib familiarity 
with the jargon of her new surroundings; she learnt to manipulate 
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easily, without effort, just those turns of phrase calculated to sustain 
amiable conversation. 

Besides, from books, from review articles, from his talk, she was 
getting a queer, jumbled knowledge of modern thought—of Ibsen, of 
the labour question, of impressionism, of the works of George Mere- 
dith, of the emancipation of women. It was the pressure of a 
constant consciousness of her husband’s superiority that impelled her 
to struggle with all these things. ‘‘ Ray wants me to be clever,’ she 
had said to herself. But, as yet, her labour bore no fruit; only the 
sense of her own ignorance and of her own stupidity came of it. 
Now and then, with a glimmering perception of the wickedness of the 
world, she revolted against what she read: but she was generally too 
preoccupied with the thoughts that were at work in the background of 
her own mind to grasp intelligently the author’s meaning. 


XII. 


The innumerable small signs of her love for him, of her submission 
to him in all things, afforded his vanity a continual regalement such 
as it had never known before: beside no other woman had he 
experienced that sense of complete mastery. He attributed his con- 
tentment to the depth of his love. At the same time, the period of 
dissatisfaction with the various sentimental experiences, which other 
women had bequeathed to him, closed. He had already almost per- 
suaded himself that they were a not inappropriate prelude to the 
adoration which his wife laid at his feet. 

Thus, the best that was in him was brought to the surface. 

He had visioned himself as treating her with forbearance, indul- 
gence, sweetness, after having displayed a superb unworldliness in 
marrying her. During the honeymoon, and the first days in London, 
he had achieved this attitude quite satisfactorily, and since he had 
found that achievement easy, he glided into a complacent security 
with regard to the future. 

After the strangeness of the first days had worn off, he had been 
busy with dreams of his own possibilities as her husband. Her entire 
lack of all that small knowledge, of which, in London, she would stand 
in such need, did not daunt him ; it excited him, while her responsive- 
ness, her eagerness to accept him as a teacher, swelled his self- 


confidence. 
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XIII. 


A sullen buzz of voices, a dazzle of light, a crowded confusion of 
men and women, huddled together. 

They passed the doorway, but they could get no further: the room 
was quite full. 

The faces she saw were quite strange: a grey-haired woman in a 
low-cut dress lifted some glasses with a long handle to her eyes and 
stared. Some man nodded to Ray: the rest did not move. 

So they stood there, hemmed in on all sides, looking round them. 
She wanted to ask Ray who the people were. But she dared not, they 
were all so near. . 

Disjointed words, fragments of phrases, reached her ears. After 
a while, quite close, a woman’s voice was saying :— 

“A simple, country girl. Before she met him her mind must have 
been a blank. I guess it’s pretty well scored with his scribblings 
though by this time. She takes him, I hear, with prodigious 
solemnity—and herself, too, for that matter.” 

“Yes, it’s a great pity. Somebody should have done something. 
But no one knew of it till it was done. He’s made a huge fool of 
himself.””. The voice was a man’s. 

The woman’s voice answered something which she could not hear. 

She looked and saw them standing quite close, with their backs 
turned towards her. 

‘**He’s very devoted to her?” the woman’s voice began again. 

The man said something in a lower tone and the woman laughed. 

“* What girl wouldn’t under the circumstances ?”’ he added. 

** She’s sweetly pretty, people say.” 

“Bah! the world’s stuffed full of pretty women.” 

Ray’s hand gripped her arm. 

** Come, let’s get on,” she heard him saying. 

The roughness of his tone startled her. She saw the tight look on 
his face. What was the matter ? 

He pressed forward, and, as there was not space for her to follow, 
he dragged at her arm. But there were no gaps in the human wall 
in front. The floor was blocked. 

Next, a young man shook hands with Ray, who introduced him to 
her. He made some remark about the great crowd. 

The voices began again; the woman was speaking. 

** Tf it’s as you say, she'll be a great drag on him. ” 
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“ He’s not the sort of man to enjoy recognising his own mistakes— 
especially one of that kind.” 

** Perhaps he will never recognise it.” 

** Life is long,” answered the man’s voice. 

She noticed that the young man who had been introduced to her 
was talking to someone else. The voices were indistinct now. Next 
she caught the words: 

“ And, you know, he might have married Mrs. Hendrick.” 

Mrs. Hendrick! Mrs. Hendrick was a friend of Ray’s. Ina flash 
it came to her that it was of her—and of Ray—that they were talking. 
For a moment the meaning of their words vanished, while resent- 
ment, hot and reckless, rose. She wanted to walk straight up to 
them—there before everybody—to tell them that they were mean, 
cowardly, hateful. Then the words returned, bringing dull pain. She 
longed to be alone with him, she was hungering for his comfort. 

*“* Let’s get out of this,” he blurted. 

He had heard it all, too. 

He pushed his way towards the door; she following, dazed. She 
seemed to hear the voices still talking, indistinctly, behind her. 

When they reached the landing, and were free of the crowd, her 
dress caught behind her. But he strode on, holding her arm so tightly 
that she could not stop, and the stuff tore loudly. 


He had not spoken since they left the house. In the obscurity of 
the carriage she could not see his face, and, till she had read its 
expression, she shrank from speaking. Several times, as they shot 
past a lamp-post, she threw a furtive glace at him. But his hat was 
tilted over his eyes, and the light was gone, before she could dis- 
tinguish anything. She rubbed the moisture from off a corner of the 
window-pane, and peered out. Everything was dark and deserted ; 
only the gas-lamps seemed awake. And the brougham shot by them— 
one after another—rapidly. 


He half wanted to speak to her, for he was aware that his silence 
was cruel; that he was playing an entirely ugly part. And the con- 
sciousness of how much a word of comfort would mean to her, of his 
own impotence to speak it, and the suspicion that she was crying, 


increased his exasperation considerably, tempting him to address her 
brutally. 
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He blamed her; yet he knew he had no right to do so: he disliked 
her; yet he knew that he was causing her to suffer. 

They reached home in silence. 

In the hall, a small impulse of remorse prompted him to lift off her 
cloak for her ; but, as he came forward, she stepped past him with an 
assumption of haughtiness, so that he could not touch her. Imme- 
diately the full flame of his anger flared forth: he tasted an exasperated 
joy in that she had at last afforded him a pretext for losing his self- 
control. 

He stepped into the study, and slammed the door behind him with 
all his force. 


In her room, she sat down mechanically, without taking off her 
cloak. Her expression was blank: she could not cry. 

Then she struggled to comfort herself. After all, perhaps it didn’t 
matter what people said of her. It would be just the same to- 
morrow. 

She whispered to herself some old words of his:—‘‘ You are the 
whole world to me: I cannot live without you. I love you, I love you, 
I love you.” Three times he had said it: she shivered: for, somehow, 
they brought her no warmth. 

How long would he be down there ? 


Oh! why had it ever been ? 


And, all at once, her whole being rose in fierce rebellion against her 
married life; she recalled, with added bitterness, her first revolt against 
the revelation which marriage had brought. 

She felt that she hated the whole world, that there was no sweet 
savour left in life. Human nature, men and women, seemed hideous, 
degraded. And she hated herself because she had become like the 
rest. 

She recalled the calm days of her girlhood with exceeding bitter- 
ness. She could never be like that again. 

Then she felt that she could not bear to speak to him again to- 
night. When he came up she pretended to be asleep. He made no 
attempt to wake her; and, before long, he was heavily sleeping by 
her side. 
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XIV. 

The next morning, as they were preparing to get up :— 

**T wish you’d put on that blue dress you used to wear when we 
were engaged,” he said. 

She had already learned the intonations of his voice, and, as he 
spoke, she recoiled a little. 

“That old thing. I couldn’t.”’ 

“‘T don’t see why not. You used to look fifty times better in that 
than in all these new gaudy arrangements.” 

The harshness of his tone hurt her the more because it had come 
suddenly, at the very beginning of the day. 

“Oh, Ray! you never said you didn’t like my new dresses,” she 
faltered. 

‘I only say the other one suits you, and they don’t.” 

She remembered the money they had cost, and how she had 
resolved to make each last as long as possible to compensate for the 
extravagance of buying them. 

** What’s wrong with them ? ” 

** T don’t know,” he answered pettishly. 

** But tell me what you don’t like about them, and I will try to get 
them altered.” 

‘* That's no good; get a fresh lot. A different shape, more flowing 
lines, not tight and stiff.” He did not look up: he was rummaging 
among some briefs on the bed. 

** But it’s so expensive,” she pleaded. 

** T tell you they don’t suit you. How can you wear things that 
don’t suit you?” 

“‘T think you’re horrid,” she broke out, as he went into his dressing- 
room. 

When she came downstairs, he was sitting reading the briefs with 
a litter of papers on the floor around his chair. He took no notice of 
her as she entered. 

“*T believe it’s all because of what those people said last night.” 
Before the words were all uttered she was vaguely astonished at 
herself, and afraid of him. 

“Don’t go on nagging like that, you little fool! Do you hear?” 
he retorted loudly. 

She turned to the breakfast-table. She glanced back at him; he 
did not look as if he were sorry that he had so spoken. Her resent- 
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ment swelled tumultuously: she was shaking all over. If she had 
been a dog he could not have spoken more brutally ; and he had said 
it just as if he were accustomed to speak to her so. Then the scene, 
that Sunday morning, in the garden, during the honeymoon, came 
back to her. Those words, that tone, he had thrown them at some 
one of the other women, and they had returned for her to hear, like 
an echo from the past. All through breakfast she continued to nurse 
this idea till she could not trust herself to speak to him, so bitterly 
did she feel. 

He went on reading his briefs while he ate, and when he had done, 
gathered them together ostentatiously, saying that he was pressed 
for time. 

A few minutes later the hall-door slammed. 

A wild impulse prompted her to write to her mother; to tell her 
about last night and about this morning, that he no longer cared for 
her, that she wanted to come home, back to the old life, never to 
leave them again. 

But as she dipped the pen in the ink the re-action came. Such a 
letter would seem silly, excited, absurd. She left the writing-table 
and started to busy herself with other things. 





XV. 

Meanwhile he was walking towards Hyde Park Corner, irritated 
against the people who obstructed his path. 

An obstreperous November wind, gusty and biting, was rushing 
about the streets: several ragged, dark clouds were careering across a 
leaden slab of sky. It was the beginning of winter, and he cursed the 
vile climate of London as only fit for cattle and dogs. 

His consultation had been fixed for a quarter past nine, which 
obliged him to cut short his morning’s walk: and this, forewant of 
a better pretext, increased his annoyance. 

As he passed the French Embassy, a hansom drove by, carrying 
a woman wearing a white veil, who stared round at him through the 
side glass. Before he could raise his hat in recognition she was gone. 
It was Mrs. Hendrick. 

The words ‘‘ and he might have married Mrs. Hendrick ” threw a 
whole new light upon her, revealing of a sudden the reason of many 
things in the past. How blind he must have been never to have 
perceived it before! Ofcourse it was him that she wanted. How she had 
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done her best to tell him this, and how obstinately he had shut his 
eyes. If he had only known, all sorts of curious things might have 
happened. 

Probably she was quite forty; for she had wrinkles under her eyes 
and round her mouth, and her skin, white as it was, was altogether 
opaque. Yes, certainly she looked best in evening dress; or, at 
twilight, in a pallid-gold tea-gown which matched her hair. And 
she had seven thousand a year. 

He recalled his meeting with that ruffian Hendrick, her husband, 
a fortnight after she had divorced him—jovial and superb in spite of 
his grey hairs—banking in the baccarat-rooms at Aix-les-Bains. He 
had chatted with the fellow afterwards on the balcony of the Cercle. 
He had been junior counsel for the wife, and Hendrick had talked the 
case over shamelessly. 

He remembered certain things which the man had said to him 
concerning her—things which no one but Hendrick could have 
known; and he wondered more than ever at himself how it was he 
had never noticed. 

Mrs. Hendrick had never been to see Ella. The juxtaposition of 
the two women in his mind produced an only half-stifled movement of 
repentance, and of shame at his own behaviour this morning. Yet, 
he argued, there was nothing against Mrs. Hendrick; few women 
could have gone through such a case so satisfactorily. 


By and by, in the afternoon, he encountered an unexpected stroke 
of good fortune. A chance question, put in cross-examination, com- 
pletely altered the aspect of the case, which was an important one, 
upsetting irrevocably the line adopted by the other side. It was a 
genuine triumph, and in the corridors he received numbers of con- 
gratulations. 

This success, and the thought that he might have married Mrs. 
Hendrick, lent an elasticity to his gait as he walked home. 





XVI. 
“Oh! I’m so glad!” she exclaimed, when he had finished telling 
her of his success. ‘‘ And, Ray, Mrs. Hendrick has been here.” 
‘* She ought to have come before.” There was a note of grievance 
in his tone. ‘‘ Well, how did she seem?” 
“T don’t know . . . . she was very nice, and stayed a long 
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time. She said she had seen you from a hansom this morning and 
that reminded her of her negligence. She asked me to go to see her 
on Tuesday . . . . It'ssodifficult, Ray . . . . She’s much 
older than I expected. I thought she must be quite a young woman.” 

“Why?” 

** Because I heard that man say the other evening that—that you 
might have married her . . . . And it seemed so—absurd.” She 
brought out the words bravely, though a little tremulously. 

He said nothing ; so she went on more hurriedly : 

“Tt isn’t true, Ray, is it? Tell me—that she was one of those 

you know, that afternoon in the garden & 

‘** No, of course not.” 

“* Will you promise me, Ray ?”’ 

“You don’t believe me, then,” he exclaimed, almost angrily. 

** Yes, dear—only I wanted to be sure.” 

‘Well, then, I swear it. Now are you satisfied ?” 

‘“‘ But she was a great friend of yours.” 

‘“‘T knew her a good deal. I was for her in her divorce case. She 
was married to a brute of a man who used to treat her like a dog.” 
And he told her something of the rest. 

** But her husband—where’s her husband now ?”’ 

‘“‘T don’t know; in Paris, probably.” 

** Didn’t he care, then ?”’ 

* Not arap.” 

“ How horrible! How long had they been married ? ” 

‘“‘ Fifteen years. Why on earth she put up with him so long, I 
can’t imagine. It was only when he took to bringing his—mistresses 
—to the house that she divorced him.” 

**Poor woman! How she must have suffered !” 

‘* There was a pause. Then she added— 

“Ray, I’m so glad she came. I want her to like me—to be friends 
with me—because I think she likes you very much.” 

‘* What makes you think that ?”’ 

**T don’t know—but I’m sure she does.” 


XVII. 


There lurked, beneath the sweetness of Mrs. Hendrick’s smile, and 
the gentleness of her voice, and the fragility of her whole appearance, 
an air of bitterness, restrained and refined. After the exposure of her 
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husband’s cruelty, a section of Society had considered itself justified 
in proclaiming an emphatic sympathy with her wrongs; women dis- 
cussed her with long-drawn exclamations ; men lowered their voices 
when they spoke to her; people, whose faces were unfamiliar, gushed 
with affectionate sympathy; some boldy indiscreet ; others affecting 
tact ; and those who had known her longer vindicated effusively their 
right to correct the general curiosity concerning her. Her worn 
beauty was in harmony with her new position; and those, who were 
busy with her, hailed this harmony with satisfaction, affording, as it 
did, a fresh subject for comment. And lastly, the large fortune which 
she inherited just five weeks after she had regained her freedom, made 
her acquaintances more anxious than ever to assist her in the arrange- 
ment of her existence. 

But by none of these things was she deceived, for just then she was 
disinterested enough in the course of her own existence to perceive 
that it all was entirely natural. And so, her attitude towards the world 
remained inert, apathetic, full of tired reserve. She repulsed people 
wearily, though politely ; she was aware that she had no appetite for 
the cheap consolations they had to offer her. To abandon herself to 
her lassitude, to rest, to sleep, to forget, to put time between the 
present and the past—these were her longings. 

By and bye there came with her wealth a clearer realisation of her 
freedom, which made her wearily wonder why she had submitted so 
long, why she had thus wasted the best years of her life. 

At these moments she marvelled bitterly at him who had been her 
husband: at his jovial insensibility, at the satisfaction, facile and com- 
plete, which his simple sensuality afforded him. She hated him ; for 
she knew that he did not care. Thus, indifferent to the present, 
hopeless with regard to the future, she saw everything as dreary, 
colourless. It was as if the corner she had just turned had brought 
her face to face with a dead wall. 

Occasionally some sharp phrase of the simple-minded old relative, 
who had come to live with her, made her conscious of her listlessness ; 
and then, she rated herself morbid, or hard, selfish, incapable of emo- 
tion, and mused how it would have been if she had had a child. 

Yet she continued to fulfil the engagements which Society made 
for her, because the effort of escaping from them seemed beyond her 
strength. 


And all this was two years ago. 
* * * * * 
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It was down in Norfolk, at a country-house, where they were 
fellow-guests, that her acquaintanceship with Raymond Gower had 
developed into intimacy. 

He, the morning of his arrival, had related to her—with a careless 
audacity that she set down as rare tact—how he had met Henry 
Hendrick on the continent, a fortnight before. This, and the fact that 
he had appeared for her in the divorce suit, placed him, in her eyes, 
in a slightly privileged position, which he was not slow to assume. 
So, somehow she drifted into talking to him about herself; on the 
terrace after breakfast, smoking a cigarette, he would saunter with her, 
up and down; he would fetch a basket chair, and sit by her on the 
lawn, whilethe rest played tennis; he would row her on the lake in 
the late afternoon. 

It only lasted a week, but they were much alone together, and their 
conversation glided insensibly into a tone of intimate seriousness. 
She hinted to him, at certain moments of eager expansion, of things 
concerning herself which, when she recalled them afterwards, scared 
her; yet the next day she would begin again to tell him more. She 
could not help herself. 

Before he left, she had told him of her gratitude ; though, indeed, 
she could not say what it was that he had done for her; only that 
she understood how un-glad her heart had been before, and that 
the common things of life looked less cheerless. Perhaps it was a 
little the consciousness of her wealth, and the new power it brought 
to her; for she had confided to him, timidly, her secret wish to 
employ a large—a very large—portion of it towards helping the 
wronged women of the great cities, and he had taken up this desire 
of hers, encouraged it, expanded it, given it, as it seemed to her, 
practical shape. And on this section of human suffering, which 
fascinated her strangely, he spoke frankly, with no affectation of 
prudery ; so that to discuss it with him was in no wise difficult, as 
was the case with other people. 





He seemed to her strong, fearless, a man of fine fibre. 


A month passed and then, they were both back in London. He 
came one afternoon when she had other visitors: he only stayed a 
short while, but she learned that he had not forgotten the ‘‘scheme,”’ 
as he called it, that he had been busying himself with its realisation. 
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And that, amid the stress of his own work, he should have found time 
to help her, touched her exceedingly, and intensified her admiration. 

She saw him again, not unfrequently, for they had many friends in 
common ; yet they never again got beyond the superficial small-talk of 
mere acquaintances. She shrank, somehow, from any attempt to 
renew their intimacy. 

Once more he enquired concerning the ‘‘scheme”; but on learning 
that it was proceeding satisfactorily, he passed to another topic. He 
seemed unwilling that they should talk again, as they had talked, in 
the summer, down in Norfolk. 

So they drifted apart: she attributed it to his growing practice 
which left him so little leisure ; and she retained in her mind a clear 
image of him, as he had first appeared to her—strong, fearless, a man 
of fine fibre. 


And now, he was married—a penniless clergyman’s daughter—a 
love-marriage, accomplished quietly, secretly almost, in defiance of 
every worldly interest. — 

She thought it very characteristic of him. 

All her interest in him revived. Yes, she might make friends with 
his wife, help her in little ways; and thus, indirectly, she would be of 
use to him. This idea grew rapidly in her mind: she was very eager 
to be friends with his wife. 


XVIII. 

Ella by this time possessed a large number of acquaintances, but 
she sought out the society of no one of them, content that they should 
remain on the fringe, as it were, of her life. Her natural reserve 
exempted her from the temptation to entrust to others a selection of 
her inmost feelings ; and she had no skill in superficial companionship. 
Thus she made no friends. 

It was commonly reported that she “‘had not much in her”; or by 
others more shallow in thought and acrid of speech, that she was 
“quite stupid.”” Many tongues were busy with explanations of Raymond 
Gower’s marriage with the commonplace daughter of a country parson, 
remarking how frequently brilliant men tied themselves to dull 
women. 

And, since the other evening, she had been growing more and more 
acutely sensible to all this; the smart that had been inflicted had 
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endowed her, for the moment, with bitter perspicacity; she was 
convincing herself that everyone whom she met regarded ‘her in the 
same light. 

More than ever she sent her heart out towards her husband ; 
starting afresh to urge herself to admire him extravagantly, stifling 
her sense of feverish insecurity, or attributing it to physical causes. 

She was disturbed, puzzled, too, by Mrs. Hendrick. She2was not 
jealous ; that would have been ridiculous ; she did not dislike her, that 
would have treacherous. Ray liked talking to Mrs. Hendrick ; when 
she came to dinner, and when they went to the big house in 
Grosvenor Place he was in high spirits, always. And, of late, except 
on these occasions, he had been moody, dispirited ; the edge of his 
buoyancy was blunted; he was overworking himself. 

No, she was not jealous; for Mrs. Hendrick liked talking to her, 
too, and was constantly proposing that they should drive together in 
the afternoon—to a private view, or to an afternoon party. No, she 
did not dislike Mrs. Hendrick; for Mrs. Hendrick was kind, gentle, 
sweet. 

XIX. 

The greater part of the afternoon he had been in his chambers, 
looking up authorities. 

Suddenly, while he was crossing the room to fetch another volume 
from the shelves, the impulse to go to see Mrs. Hendrick laid hold upon 
him. It brought at once a feeling of excited unrest. He felt sick of 
work and cooped up in the room, which seemed dingy and full of dust. 
The desire to get out, to some immediate change, some outside excite- 
ment, became imperious. 

What a long while it was since he had seen her alone! Not since 
that time two years ago. Certain incidents came back to him again. 
How was it he had been so indifferent then? He tried to flatter 
himself by the recollection of this indifference of his; but the effort was 
unsuccessful. 

At that moment he entirely accepted the fact that he was tired of 
his wife. And, since he attributed this to some vague superiority in 
himself, it was without a pang that he shattered the whole accumu- 
lated fabric of his former conceptions of the possibilities of his 
marriage. Not that it once seemed that he had committed a piece 
of folly ; for he was ready to blame her that she did not satisfy him. 
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Yes, she did not satisfy him; and he clutched at this explanation as a 
justification for his recent vague dreamings concerning other women. 
It was no particular woman that he was picturing to himself, but 
certain types of women which were wholly different from Ella. The 
actual pessibility of unfaithfulness to her he had never faced ; though, 
perhaps, he had been very near indeed to doing so—certainly much 
nearer than he himself imagined. But then he had always taken for 
granted that he was not a brute. He had only been married a few 
months, and he knew of no one—except notorious scoundrels—who 
had done that thing after a few months. 
So he went out, and drove to Grosvenor Place. 


XX. 

She was at home. The servant showed him into the drawing-room 
—a charming room arranged in sound taste he had always thought it. 
To-day the furniture was all clothed in shiny, stiff chintzes, which lent a 
cold, uncomfortable look. He paced up and down restlessly, anxiously 
curious concerning what was about to happen. In half-an-hour it 
would be over, he told himself. What would be his position then ? 
Yet he had no fixed idea as to what he was going to do. He lifted a 
red book from off the writing table, opened it, and began to read the 
names absently—Williamson, Williamson, Williamson, Willie, Wil- 
lington, Wilkie. He shut the book and replaced it. What was he 
going to do? 

On the mantelpiece he caught sight of Ella’s photograph—an old 
likeness taken before their marriage. The lips were parted in a 
faint smile, and the rose-tinted background lent delicacy and sweetness 
to the face. It was very like her. He realised rapidly that his 
passion had certainly dwindled; that the sight of the photograph 
caused him no vibration of emotion. 

a * 

The door opened, Mrs. Hendrick came forward, her hand out- 
stretched frankly, cordially. 

He met her, still holding the photograph in his left hand. 

She noticed it, and smiled, then began— 

“I’m so glad we've made such friends, Mr. Gower. I can’t tell 
you how much I like her. You must be very, very happy.” 

“Yes,” he answered instantly. ‘I am completely happy.” 
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“* That’s right, for you deserve it.”’ 

“* Why ?” he asked, assuming a blank expression. 

** Because—well, you know, I’ve always thought of you as one of 
those people who have a right to the best things of life. When I first 
heard that you were married, before I knew your wife, I was sure you 
had done the best thing.” 

** But why ?” he repeated mechanically. 

‘“*Oh, because I was sure you would do the right thing.” 

He perceived that she was quite genuine in speaking to him thus, and 
he was not a little disappointed ; her seriousness exasperated him ; she 
suddenly became to him wholly uninteresting; he wanted her no 
longer. 

They talked on about his wife; by and bye, to change the topic, and 
to cover his indifference to her, he asked concerning her Rescue Home, 
and she recounted at considerable length, how it was thriving, and of 
the peace of mind that the work had brought her. 

When she seemed to have finished he rose, saying that he must be 
getting home. Laughingly she begged'him to replace the photograph, 
which, unconsciously, he had been holding in his left hand all the 
while. He did so with a well-simulated smile, and offered her a 
cheque in aid of the Home; but she shook her head, still laughing, 
telling him to buy his wife a present with it instead. 

And she bid him good-bye just as she had met him, frankly, 
cordially. 

In Bond Street he stopped to look at some diamonds flashing in a 
jeweller’s window ; two pretty women were giggling together by his 
side, and he wondered vaguely what he would do if anything were to 
happen to his wife. 

HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE. 














CHESS FOR THE PARKS. 


PROBLEM No. 3. 
_ By E. B. Scuwann. 
BLack.—Two Pieces. 
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WHITE.—Six Pieces. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 
PROBLEM No. 4. 
By Herr Cart EGGeErt. 
BLack.—Five Pieces 
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WHITE.—Seven Pieces. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 
(Solutions to these Problems will appear next 
month.) 





OW I do wish I could 
H borrow Mr. Besant’s 
pen, if only for a few brief 
moments. I would then con- 
jure into existence places of 
delight for chess players in our 
parks. We have cricket pitches, 
also football fields, bowling 
greens, tennis lawns, and gym- 
nasiums galore in the parks, 
why not also chess fields ? The 
game trains the mind, and has 
a civilising and humanising in- 
fluence. The expense would 
be very little. A board about 
10 or 12 feet square laid out on 
the _ turf, 


pieces of proportionate size, 


common wooden 


raised banks around the sides of 
the boards for spectators to be 
able to obtain a good view; 
what a glorious sight it would 
be! 
day ; two good players in pos- 
session of the board, with hun- 


Imagine a fine summer’s 


dreds of people to be able to 
watch and follow the game, 
and enjoy the play, 

Or picture to yourselves, 
ten such boards arranged side 
by side, in possession of two 
clubs playing a match, the 
banks lined with spectators, 
young and old alike interested 
and fascinated, sober and 
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thoughtful, quiet and well behaved. What a contrast this mental 
gymnasium would form to the adjoining football field. Are there not 
some well-disposed Chess players in power somewhere, who would in- 
duce some of our municipal or county authorities to make the experi- 
ment. I think it is well worth trying. 

Our municipalities are, as a rule, favourably disposed towards Chess, 
and encourage the game in various ways. In Brighton there is a free 
municipal Chess room, located in the Pavilion, which is a great success. 
The Pavilion gardens contain a lovely lawn, and it would do great 
credit to the queen of watering places if the first open-air Chess board 
were established there. It would prove a great attraction in the 
summer. 

SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. I. 
White’s first move is 1Q—R7. 
If K—O4. 20—Kg4 (ch), K t Q. 3Kt—B6 mate. 
» P—Q4. 2Q—Kz. 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 2. 
White’s first move is 1P—K4. 
If K—B5. 2P—Kt 3 (ch), K—K4. 3Q—Rr1 mate. 
9 a Kt P. 3Q—Bz2 ,, 
re Bt ee Sr x 
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THE OFFICIAL ESTIMATE OF RIVAL NAVIES. 


N December last, when the agitation concerning the condition of 
| the British Navy was gathering weight, and when it was 
abundantly clear that the matter must presently occupy the attention 
of Parliament, as well as of the public Press, Sir Ughtred Kay- 
Shuttleworth, the civilian Secretary of the Admiralty—a politician 
who has never yet shown that he possesses the slightest knowledge of, 
or even takes an ordinarily intelligent interest in, naval affairs—made 
a formal motion in the House of Commons for a Return “ showing 
the battleships and cruisers built, building, and preparing to build, for 
England, France, Russia, Germany, Italy, and Austria.” In the 
previous August a return upon somewhat similar lines had been 
issued; but, as I myself ventured to point out in the columns of 
L’Indépendance Belge, and as was subsequently pointed out in the 
English newspapers, that return was absolutely misleading; and by 
December it had been so thoroughly discredited that, I suppose, .it 
was felt that it would be ridiculous to make pretence of referring to it 
for evidence as to the relative strength of Navies. So, as I have said, 
a fresh return was ordered. 

But the fresh return was not published until the middle of 
February. In the meantime the state of the British Navy had been 
made the subject of a debate in Parliament, and as the Government, 
profiting on the one hand by the bad tact and incompetence of its 
assistants, and on the other by the immediate effect upon its normal 
supporters of certain optimist statements which, uttered by Ministers 
on Tuesday, had to be explained away by them on Wednesday or 
Thursday, had obtained a majority, the new document, when it 
appeared, excited little or no discussion. Indeed it was swallowed 
whole, as British parliamentary papers usually are. Why it was so 
swallowed I cannot imagine. I should have thought that it would 
have occurred to your naval critics as antecedently probable that a 
Government Department which, in August, 1893, had issued one 


misleading return, would also be found tripping when it issued a new 
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return on the same subject in February, 1894. Moreover, I should 
have thought that no utterance, spoken or printed, on behalf of the 
Ministers who made the extraordinary and baseless declarations which 
were made to the House of Commons on the 19th of December, would 
be accepted without grave suspicion. Yet I must make allowances for 
the traditional reverence with which you are accustomed to receive your 
official blue-books and white-books. And I must make allowances for 
the fact—surely a marvellous one—that, among a people which aspires. 
to lead the world in naval matters, ignorance of things naval is so 
general that of critics who can be expected to intelligently analyse such 
a return as the one to which I am alluding, there are not six in Parlia- 
ment nor twelve, outside the Navy, in the rest of the Empire. I say 
this advisedly. During the debate of December the rgth, Lord George 
Hamilton showed himself to be as blind to, or as unfamiliar with, the 
really significant aspects of the situation as Mr. Gladstone himself or 
as Sir William Harcourt. The only honours of the discussion fell to. 
Sir Charles Dilke, whose speech, though it did not suggest that the 
distinguished orator possessed any special knowledge of naval affairs, 
indicated sound common-sense, true patriotism, and consciousness of 
the simple, but too frequently challenged, truth that two and two do 
indeed make four. Your politicians and publicists, both in and out of 
Parliament, appear to know all about Parish Councils, the mystery of 
Contracting-out, and similar matters, which, I suppose, are of a certain 
interest and importance; but, as a body, they know nothing whatever 
about the Navy; and I venture to hint to them that, if they studied 
the Navy alittle more and parochial politics a little less, the Empire 
for which they profess to care would be in a sounder condition than it 
ever will be, so long as they fritter away half their energies and nine- 
tenths of their time over questions which intimately concern only 
comparatively small sections of the general population. The pettiness 
of your political struggles is astounding. You quarrel for weeks over an 
obscure detail in an obscure Bill, the fate of which, in its entirety, 
is a matter of no real moment whatever. On the other hand, you settle 
in three hours, and after the most inadequate discussion, questions. 
upon which directly depends your future existence as a nation. Upon 
the unimportant problems everyone has full knowledge and definite 
views; upon the important ones everyone is uninformed and more than half 
indifferent. I have elsewhere commented upon the incompetence, not 
only of your politicians, but also of your publicists, for the discussion 
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of general naval questions. There is an amusingly pretentious quackery 
about the tone with which your so-called “‘ Service Journals”’ approach 
them. All professions have their secrets, of course. But all profes- 
sions, it must be admitted, have a tendency to unduly magnify their 
art and mystery; and the truth is, that any individual—be he naval 
officer or not—can, with a very little intelligent study, qualify himself 
—I do not say to criticise details and technicalities, but to form a 
perfectly sound opinion upon all those broad questions of naval policy 
which are periodically submitted to constitutional assemblies. It is the 
fashion of your ‘ Service Journals” to deny, either expressly or by 
implication, that such is the case. ‘‘So and so’s opinion,” they 
frequently say, ‘‘can safely be ignored; he is a soldier, or he is a 
civilian.” And thus they choke off outside interest in the Navy, and try 
to persuade the public to believe that only “ Service Journals” should 
be listened to on “ service questions.” This would not be much to be 
regretted if it were a fact that your “Service Journals” were in the 
habit of creating and leading public opinion with regard to the Navy. 
But they do nothing of the kind. One and all, they are without 
influence in naval circles ; one and all, they are so unsatisfactorily con- 
ducted that it is inexplicable to me that British naval officers have not 
long ago insisted upon being more worthily represented ; one and all, 
they are far below the level of continental publications of the same 
genus. Public opinion, therefore, being led neither by the House of 
Commons nor by the “Service Journals,” depends upon the lead 
of the ordinary newspapers and_ periodicals. These have 
initiated all the agitations and all the reforms of recent years. 
But the lead is, unfortunately, spasmodic—not steady and continuous; 
and, having so lately headed a crusade for an increase of the Navy, the 
ordinary newspapers and periodicals think, I suppose, that they have 
done enough for the present, and that they need not further trouble 
their readers by asking them to pore over the dry statistics of a 
Government Return. 

Yet this Government Return is deserving of very careful attention ; 
and I am by no means sorry that I have been invited to discuss 
it, for believing as I dothat upon the efficiency of the British Navy, 
more than upon any other factor, depends the maintenance of peace in 
Europe, and perceiving as I do that the return, owing to the peculiar 
manner in which it has been prepared, is calculated to mislead your 
country in exactly the same kind of manner as the statements of Mr. 
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Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt were calculated (I do not say 
designedly) to mislead the House of Commons on December the 19th, 
I think that, unless it be fully discussed and analysed, it may be 
dangerous alike to your security and to the general repose of the world. 

One must indeed consider not only the return, but also the situation 
which produced it. 

In December last, when the return was ordered, the British 
Government, since its accession to office in the previous year, had 
done little.or nothing towards increasing the material of the Navy. It 
had, it is true, adopted one part of the programme which had been 
bequeathed to it by the previous Government, but it had so modified 
another part of the programme as to, in effect, greatly delay the com- 
mencement of two battleships and two first-class cruisers. The delay, 
in the case of the battleships, amounted to about one year. In the 
meantime there had arisen the agitation for more ships, and for other 
things which I need not here specify. The agitators declared: ‘‘ You 
have neglected to take into account the rapid progress of various 
foreign navies, and, thanks to your indifference, the British Navy is 
losing its numerical superiority over any two foreign navies combined.” 
The Government was looking forward to financial difficulties, and, 
being disinclined to spend money which it could find excuse for saving, 
may be credited with some anxiety to make the country believe that, 
although a new building programme had not been entered upon, the 
interests of the Empire had not been neglected, and that the Fleet of 
Great Britain was still stronger than the combined fleets, say, 
of France and Russia. I will not suggest that if the Government 
determined to spread abroad such an impression, it ought to be 
charged with dishonesty. Very much depends, and must always 
depend, upon the point of view. Much also depends upon the ful- 
ness and accuracy of the information with which the Government 
happened at the moment to be supplied; but it is more than con- 
ceivable that if a Government, notoriously anticipating pecuniary 
troubles, and therefore undesirous of spending money, saw its way, by 
adopting one point of view rather than another, to lull the country to 
sleep again for a period, it would adopt that view, even at the risk of 
incurring the charge of disingenuousness. This, it is quite certain, is 
what the Government actually did in the debate of December the rgth; 
and this, there are very good grounds for believing, is what it has also 
done in the preparation of the return. The mot d’ordre seems all along 
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to have been: ‘‘ Make the best of everything, and, for the sake of 
financial considerations, which are desperately perplexing, gloss over 
our shortcomings and bring mto prominence the shortcomings of 
other powers.” The alternative mot d’ordre was: ‘The truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth; and leave financial considera- 
tions to be settled hereafter.” This, assuredly, is the principle which 
ought to guide the enquirer who, not being a First Lord of the Treasury 
nor a Chancellor of the Exchequer, has not the fear of a Budget before 
his eyes; and, although Sir William Harcourt and his friends could 
not see their way to adopting it, there is no reason why I should 
follow them. Whether, in the long run, Messrs. Gladstone and 
Harcourt,and Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth, or any other people, will gain 
advantage by acting upon the alternative principle, may be doubted 
but certainly the board of no ordinary business concern could continue 
to deserve the support and confidence of the shareholders if, in pre- 
senting its annual reports, it confused the real state of the case as this 
document does. _ . 
There has not of late been any question that, so far as unarmoured 
(7.e., ‘ protected ’’) cruisers are concerned, Great Britain is numerically 
superior to any two of her possible enemies. Whether she is also, in 
this respect, as strong as the vast magnitude of her sea-borne 
commerce and the variety of her over-sea interests demand, is another 
problem, and one which cannot be solved by means of any com- 
parative statements of forces. I shall therefore leave that, and, 
indeed, the whole matter of unarmoured vessels, aside. What 
I shall set myself to discover is whether or not the contention 
that Great Britain is as strong as, or stronger than, any other two 
Powers in armoured ships—or, to speak specifically, in battleships, 
coast-defence ironclads, and armoured cruisers—can be maintained. 
Armoured ships of these classes are, so far as we can at present 
judge, the ships whereby a maritime country must in the next war 
stand or fall. Other vessels may harry commerce, may make sudden 
raids, and may fight inconclusive engagements, but the decisive action 
must be undertaken by craft possessed of vertical armour. Where 
these actions may have to be fought no one can foresee. They may 
occur close to the coast, in which event the coast-defence ironclads 
may have much influence upon the result of them; or they may occur 
far from home, in which event the coast-defence ironclads may not 
be a factor in the affair. It is, however, exceedingly probable that so 
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long as Great Britain perseveres in her traditional war policy of making 
her enemy’s shores her frontier, the decisive actions will have a 
tendency to occur not far away from those shores, and, therefore, in 
localities where the enemy’s coast-defence vessels will have a word to 
say ere the dispute be over. And thus you cannot afford to make light 
of your possible enemy’s strength in coast-defence vessels, though 
your possible enemy may have some justification for treating as nearly 
negligable quantities those of your ships which cannot venture far 
from their own harbours. It is known that you must attack, in order 
that you may preserve your commercial highways. No one on earth 
need, in self-defence, attack you along your own shores. Your offensive 
force, consequently, is your great strength, your purely and exclusively 
defensive force being of very little help to you; while their purely 
defensive force may be added to their offensive force to make the sum 
of the strength with which you must reckon. I make this explanation, 
not because I purpose to count the British coast-defence ships as 
worthless, for statistical purposes, than other coast-defence ships, but 
because I conceive it to be dangerous that your people should be under 
any misapprehension as to the real strategical value to them of these 
craft. All your heavy ships that are not sea-keeping as well as sea- 
going can profit you little in the day of trial. 

The return, numbered 465, and to be purchased for the sum of 
23d. from Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, professes to show how 
many ships of each of the classes and nationalities named were built 
(i.e., completed for sea); how many were building or preparing to build 
(i.e., in course of construction, from the preparation of the materials on 
the one hand, up to, but exclusive of, actual completion for sea on the 
other); and how many were formally projected (i.e., authorised, but 
not begun) on December 31st, 1893. I have said that I will not 
concern myself here with unarmoured ships. Neither will I now 
concern myself with any ships of Germany, Italy, or Austria. I will 
simply confine myself to the armoured ships of Great Britain, France, 


and Russia; and, with regard to them, the return gives the following 
figures. 


I.—Return’s account of armoured ships built up to December 31st, 
1893 :— 


GREAT BRITAIN. FRANCE. Russia. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
Battleships, rst class <0, 39. <+. 37RD ><, o 96,922 3 30,380 
o and ,, oo 38 ce BEQSED. 0c. GD os TROEe. +o 4. BESS 
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Great BriTaln. FRANCE. Russia. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
Coast-defence Ironclads .. 15 .. 58,430 -- 14 +. 43,146 .. 13 .. 36,836 
Armoured Cruisers os 18 .. 137,050 -- 5§ -- 30,509 -- 8 -- 44.440 











_ ee 564,830 - 43 "7 282,365 es 28 se 145,282 

The ships included by the Return in the above categories are :— 
GREAT Britain: Battleships (1st class), Collingwood, Rodney, Cam- 
perdown, Benbow, Howe, Anson, Sans Pareil, Trafalgar, Nile, Royal 
Sovereign, Empress of India, Hood, Centurion, Ramillies, Resolution ; 
(2nd class), Devastation, Thunderer, Neptune, Dreadnought, Superb, 
Alexander, Téméraire, Inflexible, Agamemnon, Ajax, Edinburgh, 
Colossus; (3rd class), Bellerophon, Monarch, Hercules, Invincible, 
Audacious, Iron Duke, Triumph, Swiftsure, Sultan, Conqueror, Hero. 
Coast-Defence Ironclads: Scorpion, Wivern, Prince Albert, Penelope, 
Magdala, Abyssinia, Hotspur, Hydra, Hecate, Cyclops, Gorgon, 
Glatton, Rupert, Belleisle, Orion. Armoured cruisers: Warrior, Black 
Prince, Achilles, Minotaur, Agincourt, Northumberland, Shannon, 
Nelson, Northampton, Impérieuse, Warspite, Narcissus, Undaunted, 
Australia, Orlando, Galatea, Aurora, Immortalité? 

FRANCE: Battleships (1st class), Dévastation, Marceau, Amiral 
Duperré, Courbet, Amiral Baudin, Formidable, Hoche, Neptune, 
Magenta; (2nd class), Friedland, Richelieu, Colbert, Trident, Redoubt- 
able, Terrible, Indomptable, Requin, Caiman; (3rd class), Océan, 
Marengo, Suffren, La Galissonniére, Victorieuse, Triomphante. Coast- 
Defence Ironclads: Tounerre, Tempéte, Fulminant, Vengeur, Tounant, 
Furieux, Fusée, Achéron, Flamme, Mittraille, Cocyte, Grenade, 
Phlégéton, Styx. Armoured Crusiers: Turenne, Bayard, Vauban, 
Duguesclin, Dupuy-de-Léme. 

Russia: Battleships (1st class), Ekaterina II., Tchesmé, Siriope ; 
(2nd class), Peter Veliki, Imperator Alexander II., Imperator 
Nicolai I., Dvienadsat Apostoloff. Coast-Defence Ironclads: Pervenets, 
Smertch, Netronmenya, Kreml, Tcharodeika, Admiral Lazareff, 
Admiral Tchitchagoff, Admiral Spiridoff, Admiral Grieg, Novgorod, 
Admiral Popoff, Gremiastchi, Grosiastchi. Armoured Cruisers: Kniaz 
Pojarski, General Admiral, Minin, Gerzog Edinburgski, Vladimir 
Monomach, Dmitri Donskoi, Admiral Nachimoff, Pamyat Azova. 

The above are all the armoured ships which, according to the 
Return, were, on the 31st of December last, in a state of completion. 
Great Britain, that is to say, had then but 71 armoured ships as 
against the 71 of France and Russia combined, though she had a con- 
siderable superiority of armoured tonnage. But the return admits, in 
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a small-type footnote, which may escape the attention of the ordinary 
reader, that at that date the British 3rd class ironclads, Monarch and 
Sultan, were undergoing reconstruction ; that they were, in fact, for the 
moment, as useless as they would have been if still unlaunched, and 
that the rst class cruiser Warrior was unarmed, and required extensive 
repair ere she could be fit for service. I do not, therefore, think that 
it'would be unfair to withdraw these three ships (of 26,820 tons) from 
the British total, and to relegate them to the class (hereafter to be 
considered) of ships building; for though they are not, strictly 
speaking, being built, they are, practically speaking, being rebuilt, 
which is much the same thing. This would reduce the return’s tale 
of built armoured ships to: Great Britain, 68, of 538,o10 tons; 
France and Russia, 71, of 427,647 tons. The Return very properly 
refuses to count in, as of any fighting value, the British armoured 
cruiser Hector, and the coast-defence vessels Viper and Vixen, and the 
French coast-defence vessels, Bélier and Bouledogue, which it declares. 
are unfit for furthersservice ; but while omitting these craft, it should 
also either have omitted the utterly useless and obsolete British coast- 
defence vessels, Scorpion and Wivern, which were built thirty-one 
years ago, and which have muzzle-loading guns, and only 4} in. 
armour on their sides, or have included ten existing Russian coast- 
defence vessels of similar character, less age, thicker armour, and 
breech-loading armament. My own view is that all the vessels are 
equally unsuited for modern warfare. There is certainly, no excuse 
for including some and excluding others, and, therefore, I submit 
that the British effective ships ought to be still further decreased by 
two (i.e., to 66), or the French and Russian ships to be increased by 
ten (i.¢., to 81). I prefer the alternative of reduction; and this brings 
down the tale of built ships to: Great Britain, 66, of 532,510 tons; 
France and Russia, 71, of 427,647 tons. 

Now, of course, all these ships are neither equally modern nor 
equally serviceable in other respects. For example, some have twin 
screws, others have only single ones; some have iron or steel hulls, 
others have hulls partially composed of wood; some have breech- 
loading guns, others have armaments partially composed of muzzle- 
loaders. The return does not fail to call attention to those foreign 
ironclads which suffer under the disadvantage of having wooden or 
composite hulls; but it forgets to point out the British ironclads 
which suffer under the nearly equal though different disadvantage of 
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having obsolete muzzle-loading guns mounted in them. It is right 
that I should repair the omission. While, therefore, in one of the 
columns below I specify the wooden- or composite-hulled ships, all of 


which are French, in the other I specify the ships armed with muzzle- 
loaders, all of which are British :— 


WoopeEN or ComposiTE Hutts. Muzz.e-LoaDINnG Guns. 
Richelieu. Neptune. Hotspur. 
Colbert. Dreadnought. Hydra. 
Trident. Superb. Hecate. 
Océan. Alexandra. Cyclops. 
Marengo. Téméraire. Gorgon. 
Suffren. Inflexible. Glatton. 

La Galissonniére. Agamemnon. Belleisle. 
Victorieuse. Ajax. Orion. 
Triumphante. Hercules. Black Prince. 
Turenne. Invincible. Achilles. 
Bayard. Audacious. Minotaur. 
Iron Duke. Agincourt. 
Triumph. Northumberland. 
Swiftsure. Shannon. 
Prince Albert. Nelson. 
Penelope. Northampton. 


The return stigmatises the shortcomings of the 11 French ships, 
but drops not so much as a suggestion of the shortcomings of the 32 
British ships. There can be no doubt that the reason why the names 
of the wooden-hulled French ships are thus called attention to is that 
the British reader may at once perceive that they are ships of inferior 
character. One cannot object to that. But, since criticism and 
discrimination have thus been introduced by the return, was it fair of 
the return to be altogether silent about the guns? Was it fair of it, 
while pointing out that about 15 per cent. of the French and Russian 
ironclads are thus antiquated, to entirely suppress the fact that over 45 
per cent. of the British ironclads are antiquated in another direction ? 
If the return had pointed out what I point out now, and if it had 
made the deductions which I have made, it is at least conceivable that 
the Government organs in the Press would not, the other day, when 
the Return appeared, have welcomed it as proving that it justified the 
Government for having for a year and more almost ceased to build 
ironclads. Far be it from me to suggest that your ironclads that are 
armed with muzzle-loading guns are useless. No doubt they are 
capable of rendering good service. Yet they are distinctly inferior to 
ships that are armed with breech-loaders, even as wooden-hulled ships 
are distinctly inferior to iron, or steel-hulled ones; so that it is well 
that Englishmen should keep in mind the following figures. 
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II. Analysis of armoured ships (ships obsolete or under recon- 
struction being deducted) built up to December 31st, 1893 :-— 


GREAT BRITAIN. FRANCE AND Russia. 


No. Tons. No. Tons. 

Ships with iron or steel hulls and =. 34 302,630 60 352,032 
loading guns... oe ee we 

Ships having either wooden or atin | 32 229,880 a 95,615 
hulls, or muzzle-loading guns.. ae 


I might, if time and space permitted, institute further discrimi- 
natory distinctions. I might, for instance, show what a small 
proportion of your ships, and what a large proportion of the French and 
Russian ones, have complete armoured belts along the water-line, and 
I might dwell upon the fact that many of your ships suffer under some- 
thing more than a suspicion of being very liable to capsize inconti- 
nently, should they ever receive any serious injury to their unarmoured 
ends; but I will not now pursue these considerations, for I believe that 
I have already said enough to indicate that, although your ironclad 
tonnage, so far as built ships are concerned, is superior to the ironclad 
tonnage of France and Russia combined, there are solid grounds for 
supposing that much of it is an inferior kind of ironclad tonnage. 
Instead, I proceed to consider the armoured ships which are said by 
the return to have been building, preparing to build, or formally pro- 
jected on December 31st, 1893. These vessels, accepting for the 
moment the statement of the return, were as follows. 

III. The return’s account of armoured ships (a) building or pre- 
paring to build, and (0) projected on December 31st, 1893 :— 


GREAT BRITAIN. FRANCE AND RussIA. 
a. b a. . 


No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons, 











Battleships, 1st class ee 7 95,100 — = 12 184,613 4 44,880 
ee 2andclass .«. — — _ a= 6 41,650 2 17,760 
‘ie 3rdclass .. — _ — —_— _ _— _ _ 
Coast-defence Ironclads.. — _ — ~~ 3 9744 — -_ 
Armoured Cruisers -_ — — _ 6 41,759 I 12,095 
, nm =. —- 68 OU hUtlUlU 


The seven British armoured ships given as building in the 
Return are the Royal Oak, Barfleur, Revenge, Repulse, Re- 
nown, Magnificent, and Majestic. I will not too much insist upon 
the fact that the last-named had not been so much as laid down 
on December 31st. The French and Russian armoured ships given as 
building are the first-class battleships Brennus, Lazare Carnot, Charles 
Martel, Jauréguiberry, Bouvet, Masséna, Navarin, Georgei Pobiedo- 
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nosets, Tri Sviatitelia, Sevastopol, Petropaulovsk, and Poltava, the 
second-class’ battleships Tréhouart, Bouvines, Jemmapes, Valmy, 
Gangut, and Cissoi Veliki; the coast-defence ironclads Otvajny, 
Admiral Seniavin, and Admiral Oushakoff, and the armoured cruisers 
Charner, Latouche Tréville, Chanzy, Bruix, Rurik, and Rossia. The 
French and Russian armoured ships given as projected are the first- 
class battleships Charlemagne, Saint Louis, Henri IV., and Paris ; the 
second-class battleships Cissoi Veliki No. 2 and Cissoi Veliki No. 3; 
and the armoured cruiser Rurik No. 3. 

The return, for some reason which I fail to understand, draws an 
entirely artificial distinction between (a) ships building or preparing 
to build, and (b) ships projected. As I have said, it classes in the (a) 
category the Majestic, which on December 31st was not laid down ; 
yet it claims in the (b) category the Charlemagne and Saint Louis, 
preparations for building which were as advanced as those for the 
building of the Majestic and the Paris, which was actually begun. I 
therefore decline to recognise the distinction. It is practically an 
unreal one. Classing all these ships as “‘ building,’ I now summarise 
the Return’s version of the armoured vessels “ built” and “ building” 
on December 31st last, of Great Britain on the one hand, and of 
France and Russia on the other,—premising, however, that it is,—in 
spite of the disadvantages under which it shows Great Britain to lie— 
a misleading version. 

IV. The return’s account of armoured ships built or building on 
December 31st, 1893:— 


GREAT BRITAIN. FRANCE AND Russia. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. 

Battleships, built oo 38 «c 369,350 -- 3% oc 292,626 
” building a ee er coer 
Coast-defence Ironclads, built .. 15 .. 58,430 .. 27 «+. 79,982 
‘* building ae Sie ee +e, ac Boa 9,744 
Armoured Cruisers, built «» 18 .. 137,050 «. 13 e«¢ 75,039 
a building oe a“ J «« $3854 
78 659,930 105 730,148 


That is the official Admiralty account, not mine. It shows that, 
when pending constructions shall have been completed, you will have 
45 battleships, of 464,450 tons, and France and Russia 55 battleships, 
of 511,529 tons; that you will have 15 coast-defence ironclads, of 
58,430 tons, and France and Russia 30 coast-defence ironclads, of 
89,726 tons ; and that you will have 18 armoured cruisers, of 137,050 
tons, and France and Russia 20 armoured cruisers, of 128,893 tons. Only 
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the return does not dare to collocate the statistics in this compromising 
way, but leaves the reader to separate the armoured from the merely 
protected cruisers and to add up all the totals for himself. It is 
evidently not the business of such Returns,—especially when financial 
difficulties are threatening,—to put forward the truth too clearly. 
The return was published, I am informed, on February 11th. It 
discloses, however, no facts which were not known to all who cared to 
know them in November last. Nevertheless, with all the knowledge 
on their minds, your Ministers, while professing the conventional 
solicitude for the welfare of their country and for the principle that 
Great Britain is to be as strong at sea as any other two Powers in 
combination, have been not only sitting still, but charging with lack of 
patriotism the well-meaning but tactless and ill-informed politicians 
who, in December, ventured to suggest that the time for action had 
long since arrived. That they are courting the re-opening of the 
Eastern Question, their own ignominious expulsion from the 
Mediterranean, and the ruin of their commercial and Imperial position, 
as well as playing fast and loose with the peace of Europe, does not 
seem to occur to them. 

I have given above the official statistics as put forth by the British 
Admiralty. But I have already explained why of the 38 British 
battleships set down as built, two, the Monarch and Sultan, which are 
actually undergoing radical reconstruction, ought to be transferred to 
the class of ships building, and why, for a somewhat similar reason, 
the Warrior, armoured cruiser, ought to appear as building and not as 
built. I have also explained why the British coast-defence vessels 
Scorpion and Wivern ought not to appear at all in the return. 
Another alteration that must be made in the return is the inclusion 
of the building French ship Pothnau as an armoured cruiser ; for she 
is armoured, although the return classes her as merely protected. 
Making all these corrections, I arrive at the following results. 

V. True account of armoured ships, built or building on 
December 31st, 1893 :— 


GREAT BriTAIN. FRANCE AND Russia. 
oO. Tons. No. Tons. 

Battleships, built ....ccsecccoscccce 36 .... 351,740 3% ..vs 272,626 
- ROE, eiccscseecdees @ «eee 322,710 24 «22+ 238,903 
Coast-defence Ironclads, built ...... EZ coos S200 27 ee 79,982 
3 building.... — aa Zccee Oyen 
Armoured Cruisers, built .......... 17 «eee 127,840 33 3.6. 95am 
me e building ........ Bscce ‘900 8 .... 59,089 


76 654,43¢ 106 7351383 
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To further summarise: here is your present position so far as 
armoured ships are concerned, side by side with your position as it 
will be when all your ships, building and projected, are completed. 


VI. Present and future position as regards armoured ships of the 


Powers : 
PRESENT. FUTURE. 
GREAT BRITAIN. FRANCE AND GREAT BriTAIN. FRANCE AND 
Russia. Russia. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
Battleships ...... 96 oo. 393,740 «2 3 ., 972,606 45 ++ 404,450 .. 55 .. 511,529 
Coast-defence Iron- 
CIEE sawreee.ee 3 2. 50,000 ., 27 «« Fou 13 -. 52,930 .. 30 .. 89,726 
Armoured Cruisers 17 .. 127,840 .. 13 .. 75,039 18 .. 137,050 .. 21 .. 134,128 
66 532,510 71 427,647 76 654,430 106 = 735,383 


The contention of your Ministers, put forward as some excuse for 
their long inaction, appears to be that Great Britain possesses building 
facilities so vastly superior to those of any other country, that, even 
though her rivals be actually ahead of her at the present moment, she 
can easily start far behind them and still complete her ships before 
theirs are finished. In relying upon this theory they are playing with 
fire. That it may be seen what kind of start France and Russia have 
already secured, I set down below some particulars of all the British, 
and French and Russian armoured ships (plus the Pothnau) which, in 
the return, are stated to have been building, preparing to build, or pro- 
jected on the last day of last year :— 

BRITISH ARMOURED SHIPS. 


Name. Laid down. Remarks. 
Royal Oak .. .. 1890. Launched November 5th, 1892: nearly ready. 
Barfleur .. «+». 3690. Launched 1892; nearly ready. 
Revenge... .. .. 1891. Launched November 3rd, 1892: nearly ready. 
Repulse .. .. .- 1892. Launched February 27th, 1892: nearly ready. 
Renown .. .. .- 1893. May be launched in the summer. 


Magnificent .. .. 1893. In early stage. 
Majestic... .. .. 1894. In very early stage. 


FRENCH AND KussiAN ARMOURED SHIPs. 


Name. Laid down. Remarks. 
Bremnus... <«. « 1689. Launched October 17th, 1891: practically ready. 
Lazare Carnot .. 1891. Ready for launching. 


Charles Martel .. 1891. Launched August 29th, 1893: well advanced. 
Jauréguiberry eo 3GQr. Launched October 27th, 1893. 
Boavet «. «+ «+ 1698. May be launched this year. 


Masséna.. .. .. 1892. May be launched this year. 

Tréhouart .. .. 1890. Launched May 16th, 1893: well advanced. 
Bouvines << + 2 Launched March , 1892: nearly ready. 
Jemmapes .. .. 1890. Launched April 27th, 1892: nearly ready. 
VES 26 +o <x, Sa Launched , 1892: nearly ready. 


oO ee | Launched March 18th, 1893: well advanced. 
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FRENCH AND RussiaAN ARMOURED SHIPS, 


Name, Laid down. Remarks. 
Latouche Tréville.. 1890. Launched October 8th, 1892: nearly ready. 
Chanzy .. .. .- 1890. Launched January 24th, 1894. 
Benin <0 8s ce FOGG: Nearly ready for launching. 
Pothnau., .. .. 1893. In early stage. 
Navarin .. . 1889. Launched October 2oth, 1891 : practically ready. 


Georgei Pobridonosets 1889. Launched March oth, 1892: nearly ready. 
Tri Sviatitelia oo Seer. Launched November 12th, 1893. 


Sevastopol .. .. 1892. Ready for launching when ice goes. 
Petropaulovsk .. 1892. Ready for launching when ice goes. 

Poltava .. .. .. 1892. Nearly ready for launching. 

Gangut .. .. .. 1889. Launched October 2oth, 1890: nearly ready. 
Cissoi Veliki... .. 1892. Ready for launching when ice goes. 

Otvajny .. .. .. r8or. Launched October 8th, 1891: ready. 

Ad, Seniavin.. .. 1892. Launched, or ready for launching. 

Ad. Oushakoff .. 1892. Launched September 8th, 1893. 
rr Launched November 3¢d, 1892: almost ready. 


The Charlemagne, Saint Louis, Henri IV., Paris, Cissoi Veliki 
No. 2, Cissoi Veliki No. 3, Rossia, and Rurik No. 3, are less advanced, and, 
m_a few cases, still only preparing to build. Thus, while of 7 armoured 
vessels, returned as building or projected, Great Britain has only 4 of 
42,950 tons launched, of 35 armoured vessels returned as building or 
projected, France and Russia have 17 of 129,743 tons launched, 
besides 4 or 5 more which are sufficiently advanced to be launched 
to-morrow. Although, therefore, it is true that Great Britain has 66 
armoured ships, of 532,510 tons, completed, as against the 71 of 
427,647 tons only of France and Russia, it is equally true that Great 
Britain, allowing her the Monarch, Sultan, and Warrior, as well as her 
new vessels, has only 73 armoured ships of 602,280 tons launched, as. 
against the 88 armoured ships, of 557,390 tons, which France and 
Russia possess in a similarly advanced state. And it must be borne in 
mind that of these French and Russian vessels launched but not 
completed, one has been in the water for more than three years, three 
others have been in the water for more than two years, and six others 
have been in the water for more than one year, so that a large number 
are practically ready for sea. 

Surely, you have long ago seen that your rivals were creeping up 
to and passing you. Surely, at least, you see it now. Yet, on 
December 31st, more than a year had elapsed since you last made up 
your minds to lay down one new ironclad. It seems certain that you 
are at last ruminating a new building programme. That is good; 
but, while you are ruminating, the other nations are building. This. 
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year they will launch seven new ironclads, if not more. You can by 
no possibility launch more than three. That is what I mean when I 
say that you are playing with fire. 

I have no wish to criticise the statistics of those pages of the 
return which deal with protected cruisers. They profess to show that 
of these, built or building, you have 13 of the first class, 47 of the 
second class, and 51 of the third class: total 111; and that France 
and Russia have built, building, or projected, 4 of the first class, 27 of 
the second class, and 34 of the third class: total 65. If you think, on 
the one hand, that superiority in protected cruisers will in the day of 
battle compensate you for inferiority in armoured ships, or, on 
the other hand, that a fleet of protected ships, less than twice as 
numerous as the combined protected fleets of France and Russia, 
will in war time efficiently guard your floating trade, which is seven 
times as great as the floating trade of France and Russia combined— 
then you may be satisfied. If you really believe that you have ever ready 
all the naval material which you would instantly need on the outbreak 
of a naval war on a large scale, or that you could in time make good 
your deficiencies—then dream on serenely. There is no reason why 
you should awake just yet. 

But, if you are capable of reading the signs of the times, of seeing 
through the transparent confusion of this really significant return, and of 
appreciating not only your own interests, but also your responsibilities 
to others, you will be very restless and uneasy for many months to come, 
and you will not allow your Government, upon any short-sighted 
pretence of economy, to impose upon you a naval programme that stops 
short of triumphantly and convincingly securing to you the maritime 
supremacy to which, by tradition, you still cling. 


NAUTICUS. 





